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FURTHER EDUCATION 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Exact.y four years ago Furruer Epucation was founded when 
hopes ran high that the implementation of the Education Act of 
1944, in so far as the Third Stage was concerned, would go forward 
rapidly. Unfortunately, that was not to be. Persistent economic 
difficulties with recurring industrial and international crises, 
together with the necessities of providing for the urgent needs of 
elementary and secondary education, impeded progress. Now we 
are faced with the inevitable sacrifices entailed by the diversion of a 
large portion of national energies and resources to the Services and 
defence programme. 

In a circular at the end of January the Ministry of Education 
declares that it is certain that “for some time to come the available 
resources will not suffice for all that is desirable to make sufficient 
and satisfactory provision for further education’, it asks authorities 
to limit provision to “that necessary to mect urgent demands for 
education directly related to industrial or commercial occupations 
and for facilities for part-time day release of employees’. Provision, 
moreover, is to be limited to the minimum necessary to accommodate 
the number of students expected. 

In these circumstances, the publishers of FurrHer Epucartion, 
after the fullest consideration, have, with the greatest reluctance, 
decided to suspend publication for the time-being. In reaching this 
conclusion they have had the full concurrence of the Editor and 
their education advisers. 

The publishers would like to take this opportunity of recording 
their appreciation of the keen support which they have received 
from education authorities and officers, contributors, readers and 
advertisers. They hope that before long circumstances may enable 
them to recommence publication. Postal subscribers have already 
been communicated with regarding balances of subscriptions. 

The publisher would be grateful to receive the names and addresses 
of readers who have been obtaining the journal through newsagents 
and booksellers, so that they may be informed about the resumption 
of publicauon, also of books we may be publishing 





The Editor Regrets . . . 


THE suspension of publication of this journal causes me much regret 
in a personal way. The work has been interesting and stimulating. 
The one thing that stands out persistently, when I look back, is the 
courtesy and helpfulness which has met every request I have made 
even to the busiest people in educational circles. 

Two principles have guided me in the selection of articles, that 
they should have been written out of experience and yet forward 
looking; that they should have been written in as plain and direct 
a manner as possible. Such articles originated from men on the 
administrative side who, if they could not find time to write them- 
selves, were invariably willing to place the facts at the disposal of 
those who could. 

But personal regret is small beer when there is so much to regret 
in general. Much has happened since March, 1948, when this 
periodical took its present form and many of our hopes have not 
materialized. There were difficulties in those days, but there was no 
little enthusiasm and a great deal of planning. Now it may be 
found that those authorities who went ahead with the least delay 
and least caution, when slower and less confident colleagues were 
inclined to criticize, are the very ones who in the end will have 
achieved most because they have at least got their building projects 
going before the fall of the guillotine. It is idle to pretend that the 
humanistic side of further education will not be amongst the first 
of the social pre jee ts to suffer. 

Technical education, most firmly meshed with the defence pro- 
gramme, will not remain unscathed, but undoubtedly some of the 
planning will come to fruition. The greatest danger of a setback lies 
where the greatest success has been achieved—part-time day 
release. This is an advance post which should not be lightly sur- 
rendered. So much good work has been done in further educating 
young employees that, though the advance may be slowed, it must 
not be so slow as to be a retreat. 

Hunter Diack 





FAIR COMMENT 


PRINCIPALS OR Orrice Boys? 


From a Reader 


PrincipaL Artruur James, D.F.C., M.Sc., Pu.D., viewed with some 
disapproval the formidable application form he must fill in for the 
Principalship of Shunting Technical College. Yet fill it up he must, 
for Shunting was a natural step up the ladder of promotion from the 
smaller college where he had been such a decided success since his 
return from a distinguished career in the Air Force. 

One glance at the long list of questions showed beyond doubt 
that they had been designed by the Complete Modern Admin- 
istrator, on the latest business lines. Not a single detail which would 
eventually be required only in the case of the successful candidate 
was overlooked. Having given his date of birth, he must add his 
age, in years and months, in order to save the time of a busy clerk. 
He must then fill up a whole foolscap page concerning his education 
and training, giving the month and year of every award, as well as 
the stage and grade, including the class and division of every degree. 
“How badly Rutherford, with his Third, would have come out of 
this,”” he pondered.) Another three-quarters of a page was to show 
the day, month and year of his taking up and leaving each previous 
appointment. This, of course, would merely be a matter of copying 
out the details of his Service Book, if he had it. He must also give the 
day, month and year of all positions held in H.M. Forces, together 
with number, unit and rank. Principal James served for six years in 
the Air Force, and a list of his various postings and changes of rank 
and unit, now a vague memory to him, would require considerable 
research. Almost the only date he remembered was the award of his 
D.F.C., but this did not seem to be allowed for on the form, unless 
indeed it was covered by the heading “Other Details”’. He could not 
help wondering if the great mind which had devised the form had 
had any personal experience of the vicissitudes of Service life. 

Principal James was much intrigued by a cryptic table (for office 
use only) at the end of the form, which told him quite clearly that his 
qualifications would be checked, and that this form would become 
his “‘dossier” at the education office. He glanced once more at the 


particulars of the appointment. The college offered courses up to 
Higher National Certificate level in several subjects. Nothing was 
said about the Governing Body, its constitution and the relauionship 
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of the Principal to it. On the other hand, it was made explicit that 
the Principal must be prepared to work under the instructions, not 
only of the Director of Education, but also of his deputy. Finally, the 
salary was to be at the rate of a Grade III Head of Department. 

Principal James transferred his gaze to a brief advertisement for a 
post as university lecturer in his own particular subject. No applica- 
tion form was provided, and the salary offered rose to £1,100, plus 
F.S.S.U. allowances of £50 per child. (Principal James has four 
young children.) He decided to apply for both posts. Three weeks 
later he received invitations from both Shunting and the University 
to attend for interview. A few days later the following letter was 
received by the Shunting Education Authority: 


Dear Sir,—I write to inform you that I shall not attend the 
interview for the Principalship of the Shunting Technical! College, 
as I have accepted a university lecturership which offers me a far 
better salary, much greater personal and academic freedom, and 
infinitely better conditions for teaching and research. I particularly 
regret not having the opportunity of getting some return from the 
two hours I spent completing your most comprehensive application 
form: my letter of application for the post I have accepted took 
precisely fifteen minutes. I have estimated that if ninety-nine other 
candidates applied for your post, and if your office staff checked 
and collated the factual information in the same encyclopaedic and 
distrustful spirit in which it was requested, some 200 to 250 hours 
of human labour were expended, compared with about thirty 
hours in the case of the university post. To be quite fair, however, 
I must thank you for not asking one question which is nowadays 
asked by other authorities than the Durham County Council 
namely, *“To what Professional Association do you belong?”’ 

No doubt your Authority has received Ministry of Education 
circulars urging the importance of strong and autonomous Govern- 
ing Bodies, and no doubt you are even now considering the Report 
of the National Advisory Council on the Future Development of 
Higher Technological Education in this country. Perhaps some of 
your members have read the remarks of Lord Eustace Percy 
recently on the subject of municipal control of technical colleges? 
Finally, I would suggest that your Authority should ask itself 
seriously whether it really wants a Principal or an office-boy. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. JAMEs. 





j. C. Damels 
THE FURTHER EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


WHEN a young man or woman has just completed a period of 
professional training in a training college or university, leading 
to recognition as a qualified teacher, only the first of a series of 
stages has been completed. In one way or another, planned or 
unplanned, the further education of the teacher inevitably proceeds. 

In this growth of efficiency as a teacher, three distinct factors 
contribute. Firstly, the increasing mastery of the particular 
‘subjects’ to be taught. Secondly, the deepening of understanding 
of the psychological processes involved in teaching and learning. 
Thirdly, a widening of practical experience. In all teacher training 
these three aspects have to be taken into account. In the training 
colleges there exists correspondingly a broad division of studies. 
—the academic study of one or more of the subjects to be found in 
the curricula of primary and secondary schools, courses in the 
Theory and Practice of Education, including Educational Psycholo- 
gy, the Philosophy and History of Education, and Educational 
Methods—and the accumulation of experience in teaching practice. 

Now although these three aspects are always to be found in 
teacher training, they should not be regarded as three distinct, 
separate entities, i.e. three separate ‘‘courses’’ running, as it so 
happens, concurrently. The three aspects interpenetrate one 
another. The study of method has a different significance according 
to the wealth of practical experience at the disposal of the student. 
A student-teacher has a different set of practical experiences accord- 
ing to whether he has previously acquired some knowledge of 
educational psychology or not. The student of geography with some 
previous teaching experience will, in the course of his studies, 
approach the subject matter of his course in such a way as to develop 
his ideas on teaching method in that subject. This living inter- 
connection of theory and practice will always be the heart of all 
successful teacher training. 

For reasons which will now be apparent, the student teacher 
straight from college has still a long way to go before he is fully 
skilled in his craft. Not only is his practical experience limited in 
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time but most of it will have been gathered under highly artificial 
conditions where full responsibility for the class was never in his 
hands. 

But when he takes up his first post, the atmosphere suddenly 
changes. He is on his own. However kindly, helpful and sympathetic 
the head teacher and staff, he knows that he is being watched and 
tested out, both by his colleagues and by the most critical of all 
spectators—his pupils. He has to learn to cope with a series of 
difficult situations which arouse all sorts of feelings of anxiety and 
uncertainty. In all probability his colleagues, less than half in fun, 
will have told him to forget all those “‘new-fangled notions’ he has 
acquired at college because they will get in the way of “real hard 
slogging work’’. This cynicism will not come to him unexpectedly 
since the same views will have been expressed as an undercurrent 
of opinion amongst his fellow students in the training colleges 
Throughout the whole field of education one can hear complaints 
of the divorce of the theory and practice of education. The effect 
of these complaints on the young teacher are usually quite profound 
and sometimes very dangerous. 

For every teacher the first year is an acute traumatic experience 
and what emerges at the end of it is usually something very different 
from the young student who left college. The effects of his college 
teaching have not been entirely lost but they have become submerged 
in a flood of practical experience which the young teacher ts usually 
unable to organize into a consistent theory of teaching. In some 
ways he will be more at sea in the school than when he was a 
student because he has become the unconscious victim of a mass of 
experiences which have taught him that a few standard teaching 
recipes “‘work’’ (i.e. make life nearly tolerable for himself and his 
pupils) and of a set of pragmatic principles collected at random from 
his colleagues. His educational theory and its resulting practice 
is a mish-mash of unorganized and disparate eclecticism. His aims 
will have become blurred, he will have watered down his ecarlier 
attempts in “advanced” methods and, worst of all, in all probability, 
he will have lost his ideals and enthusiasms, Only if he is extremely 
resilient will all this fail to make him an indifferent teacher. 

Is this an exaggerated view of the young teacher? | hardly think 
so. At least it is a true picture of the situation in the nineteen- 
thirties. If the picture has changed it is because, since the war, the 
young teacher has had more attention and assistance than ever 
before. But sull not enough. 
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There is a very simple reason for the widespread belief that 
educational theory is too sharply separated from educational 
practice: they are in fact widely separated. Any serious attempt to 
deal with this situation must begin with an attempt to explain the 
historical origins of this separation. Suggestions for healing the 
breach might then be forthcoming. But in some ways this divorce 
between educational theory and practice is only apparent, a re- 
flection of the absence of an integrating principle at work im the 
ordinary classroom. 

Educational psychology (by this is meant the whole field of the 
psychology of individual differences and of learning, principles of 
curriculum construction and teaching methods) is principally 
the product of the research work of university education depart- 
ments, training college staffs and a number of independent research 
workers in psychology. Clearly research cannot be carried out 
without groups of children as subjects. But in the past these groups 
of children have usually been observed (playing, studying, and 
answering tests) under highly aruficial conditions. The group has 
been the object of special attention of a kind which even the most 
reassuring researcher has been unable to disguise. Even the tech- 
niques of experimentation and statistical analysis have been taken 
over from the “exact’’ sciences, where the aim is to isolate one 
particular process “in a test-tube’’ in order to examine it in pure 
“isolated” state. But the attempt to put a child into the psycholo- 
gist’s ‘“‘test-tube’’ creates a false situation which never occurs 


naturally in real classrooms. The results therefore cannot help 
being highly artificial, When the disparate psychological factors 
“isolated” by these methods are added together in an attempt to 
recreate a complete child, what appears is not a living child but a 
caricature, 


Professor P. E. Vernon has characterized this approach to child 
personality as one which “inevitably disrupts the personality into 
separate bits... and naturally leads to the theory that personality 
consists of such bits’’. 

What comes out of this kind of research is academic educational 
psychology as we know it, and is the work principally of the 
universities. Naturally it has become the special property of 
education departments and training colleges, forming the main 
body of educational theory put over in courses for the training of 
teachers. It is not surprising therefore that the young student 
becomes a little disgruntled when he finds that his class of pupils 
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does not have the elementary decency to conform to his preconceived 
notions concerning the psychological make-up of children. He 
expects a child with an I.Q. of x to react according to Formula A 
and a child with an I.Q. of y to react according to Formula B. The 
young teacher becomes unhappy and then resentful when he finds 
that on the contrary both react on one occasion according to 
Formula C and on another occasion fail to conform to any known 
formula. He concludes, on unsuccessfully applying these artificial 
“laws” to his pupils, that children in general are “unpredictable’’. 
Yet science and predictability are recognized as inseparable. And 
so the young student forms the opinion that science is out of place in 
psychology. Understanding children, he believes, is an art, a gift, and 
cannot be acquired by listening to learned professors or lecturers in 
“method’’. An “‘art’’ is learned through practice by those who have 
been “given” the gift, but a few tips for the craftsman help to reduce 
necessary practice time. The young teacher, now in the throes of an 
emotional and intellectual crisis, says to himself, “I'll learn more by 
listening to old Joe the teacher of 3C, than by trying to apply the 
‘mumbo-jumbo’ of Professor Blank, who was never in a school 
these last forty years except when he dropped in to observe a 
student.”’ Here lies the real root of the gap between theory and 
practice in educational psychology. 

But is a gap inevitable? It is inevitable so long as three inter- 
penetrating factors involved in the continuous development of 
the teacher over the whole period of his teaching career are not 
recognized. When they are recognized by everyone concerned with 
education, by the Minister, by the lecturers in the training colleges, 
by the Directors in the Institutes of Education, by the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, and by the teacher himself the whole character of 
teacher training will be changed. The further education, or rather 
the continuous education of the teacher will then become a matter 
for planning and organization. The young teacher will not be 
thrown on his own devices after an all too short college career. 
More can be done for him than simply hoping for the best. At the 
same time, a planned scheme for the further education of teachers 
can become the means of uniting the theory and practice in educa- 
tional psychology, for raising the status of educational theory as a 
catalyst in the educational life of our schools. Visionaries will become 
practitioners and the practitioners theoreticians with vision. If at 
the same time material conditions in the school were improved 
educational advance would be assured. 
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Fortunately, in the field of teacher training matters are not as 
bad as they have been painted above for already certain moves have 
been made in the right direction. The machinery is being brought 
into existence but as yet far too few people directly concerned have 
thought out all the implications. 

The key to the whole problem of the further education of teachers 
is in the newly established institutes of education. The functions 
of an institute of education were defined by the McNair Report? 
as follows. It “would offer a common professional qualification . . . 
to graduate and non-graduate students alike’. It “would plan 
educational investigations and research and it would organize and 
provide accommodation for refresher and advanced courses’. 
The building of the institute “should be so equipped with libraries, 
conference-room and other amenities that it became the centre of 
the professional interests of practising teachers in the area and the 
place to which local education authorities and other bodies con- 
cerned with education would look for accommodation and guidance 
in the matter of public lectures, conferences, discussion groups, 
exhibitions and other means of promoting the interests of education’’. 

In most university towns, institutes have now been established. 
They differ considerably in the principles of their organization. 
Three main types have come into existence each institute being a 
variant of one of these patterns. Firstly, there are those which have 
been set up under the local education authorities; secondly, there are 
those which are independent “‘departments” of the university 
complete with their own directors; thirdly, there are those which are 
in practice simply additional sections of the university departments 
of education, the professors of education being also the directors of 
the institutes. 

But whilst they differ in organizational principles they have the 
same function to fulfil, the same pattern of difficulties to contend 
with and have the same opportunities. Teacher training throughout 
an area is now to be co-ordinated and planned. In planning courses 
in the training colleges account needs to be taken of the fact that 
their students will be given opportunities for further study and that 
students and training college lecturers will have an important part 
to play in determining the nature of the further education schemes 
offered by the parent institute. 

These students can begin again where the Training College leaves 
off. 


3 Teachers and Youth Leaders, H.M.S.O., 1944, p. 53. 
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All the institutes are making special efforts to keep in touch with 
young teachers, offering them guidance and trying to assess their 
needs. 

But with the older teachers it is a matter of re-establishing contact 
through the locai authorities, through institute journals and through 
activities, conferences, lectures, exhibitions, courses, visits and so on. 
It is clear that the work of the institutes in the further education 
of teachers, building upon successful beginnings, must continue to 
expand and that this expansion can do nothing but good. For a 
number of reasons, however, only a tiny proportion of teachers 
are as yet making use of the facilities provided for them by the 
institutes. Until a majority are co-operating with them in one 
way or another, there will be few important changes in educa- 
ional methods in the schools and consequently there will be few 
fundamental advances in our understanding of the science of 
education. The rest of this article consists of a critical examina- 
tion of methods of further education of teachers now being 
developed by the institutes. 

First let us consider that aspect of the education of teachers 
concerned with the further study of school subjects. There are 
those teachers who wish to obtain higher academic qualification 
in their own specialist subject. For example, teachers who have 
specialized, say, in geography in a two-year training college tre- 
quently feel they would like to take a London external degree in that 
subject primarily because they are interested in the subject and 
feel at the same time that the additional qualification will help 
them to become better teachers and will possibly lead to promotion 
or to transfer to another type of school. Is it the job of institutes of 
education to give direct help to this teacher? Few institutes, if any, 
fee] at the moment, that this is a matter for them. Yet it is further 
education of teachers, and makes for greater proficiency amongst 
them. In a sense, the organization of non-vocational (“‘geography’’, 
curiously enough is regarded as non-vocational) study its the job 
of extra-mural departments of the universities. There are, of course, 
postal courses for degree courses, some of which are admirable. 
But the fees are not trivial and a young teacher can seldom find the 
money even when he can find the time and enthusiasm. It would be 
a remarkable advance if some institution, with public funds at its 
disposal, could be established to give postal tuition to teachers for 
degree courses. This would be one method of increasing the number 
of specialist teachers, especially science and mathematics teachers 
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for the grammar schools. As yet, however, there is little sign of any 
such development. 

What about those teachers who simply wish to brush up their 
subject, or who wish to keep abreast of modern developments in 
their particular field or those teachers who, sensitive to the modern 
trend in secondary schools away from specialization, wish to take 
up a number of new subjects? Many teachers feel, with good reason, 
that it is not sufficient to ““mug up”’ a subject from a text book and 
to keep one page ahead of the class. Opportunities sometimes arise 
in the various adult education classes but these courses are not 
designed for teachers and do not really fit the bill. Besides, studying 
a subject for the particular purpose of teaching it demands a different 
treatment by the lecturer and a different attitude by the teacher. 
These courses should be classes in the particular subject plus special 
teaching methods. Classes of this type should be for teachers and 
led by skilled teachers. Few such classes have, however, been organ- 
ized, yet this department of teacher education ought not to be 
neglected. 

leachers also need, from time to time tuition in a number of new 
subjects. For example, when a school wishes to break with the 
tradition of equating “‘singing’’ with music the principal difficulty 
usually is where to find a skilled teacher who can introduce group 
instrumental work. Then the need arises for “recorder” classes, 
musical appreciation classes, and even “rhythm band” classes. 
Country dancing, “new’’ crafts, suchas puppet-making and manipula- 
tion, basket-making, recent developments in physical training and 
in games-coaching—there should be facilities for studying any of 
these without attending residential courses. Local education author- 
ities do sometimes do something for their teachers in these fields, 
but never on a wide enough scale. Institutes, because of their wider 
contacts, could easily make these courses a fruitful field for their 
work. 

But training in “method’’ is the most important aspect of the 
further education of teachers. The reason for this is that teachers 


can best develop their understanding of the educative process in the 
act of matching theory to deeds. In the course of their duties they 
build up a rich store of practical knowledge of child behaviour. 
In their efforts to change children they come to know them. But this 
knowledge is unorganized; it is not formulated into a systematic 
theory. Consequently, there can be no real planned extension of their 
experiences in a given direction. For example, a junior school 
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teacher who has been teaching the four rules of arithmetic by a 
particular method inevitably comes to grasp the nature of the 
difficulties which children experience in arithmetic and this enables 
him to concentrate his attention on helping them over the difhi- 
culties. But discussion with other skilled teachers who use other 
““systems’’, a lecture on the psychology of number and particularly 
a small co-operative investigation into the efficiency of the various 
methods of teaching number would help a teacher to develop and 
even radically change his approach. This in turn would widen his 
experiences and his understanding. 

Theory arises out of practice. Educational psychology can only 
be advanced in so far as it becomes the collective property of the 
whole teaching profession. Educational research is not a subject for 
“back-room boys’’. In the past this concept of back-room psychology 
has led to an over emphasis of research work on tests and testing 
and to the comparative failure to tackle fundamental curriculum 
research. Consequently for many people educational psychology 
is synonymous with the psychology of mental testing. Advance 
in educational methods can only be brought about by re- 
search, conducted by teams of teachers assisted by ‘“‘specialists’’ 


who understand the need for careful design in experimental 
work and who are familiar with the techniques of interpreting 
results. 


Clearly, then, it would be wrong to conceive of the further educa- 
tion of teachers in educational psychology (in its widest sense 
purely in terms of lectures and courses. Teachers have more than a 
passive receptive role to play. They can, in co-operating to develop 
their understanding of child psychology, contribute towards the 
advancement of psychological science itself. It is incorrect to 
contrast, as is frequently done, the advanced state of theoretical 
psychology with the poor understanding teachers have of it. Pre- 
cisely because teachers do not generally understand it, psychology 
is a backward science. Because educational psychology does not 
represent the theoretical generalizations of advanced teaching 
practice carried out by the majority of teachers, psychology 1s sull 
an undeveloped science, rent apart into warring “‘schools’’, and 
regarded as the special preserve of an elect “few” 

What is the remedy? Teacher education and educational research 
must be wedded to the mutual advantage of both partners. Obviously 
there must be courses and lectures given by experts in particular 
fields. But such lectures and courses should be seen as supplementary 
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to teacher education through the medium of investigation of specihe 
educational problems carried out by groups of teachers under the 
guidance of “‘experts’’. 

How this method would work out in practice is best explained by 
sketching the history of a group investigation of this type. The 
example given below is an idealized description of an actual group 
carrying out work under the guidance of a particular institute of 
education. 

In a particular secondary modern school a number of teachers 
were worried about the high incidence of illiteracy of their school. 
One of them borrowed a number of books from the library of the 
local Institute of Education. After reading these, the group devised 
a number of variants of methods for teaching reading to older 
pupils and began to use them. One problem, however, seemed to 
resist all their efforts—these “‘new’’ methods appeared to be success- 
ful wrth those pupils who had made a start in reading but they found that 
there was always a hard core of non-starters. A few months later the 
whole group attended a course of lectures arranged by the Institute 
on “Backwardness—Its Causes and Treatment’. This course did 
help them to clarify their own experiences and also posed afresh the 
old problem of the “‘non-starters’’. Questions and discussion led to a 
suggestion that they should co-operate in an investigation to discover 
how to deal with the “‘non-starters’’. They accepted this suggestion 
and began work. First the group read a number of papers and books 
supplied by the Institute library. Then they designed and made new 
apparatus and tried it out under controlled conditions. ‘They tested 
their pupils, investigated their personal histories and discovered their 
interests. Each month a mecting discussed results and planned 
further work. The Institute tutor lectured them on rating scale 
methods, correlations and the research methods in general as the 
occasion arose. ‘The scope of the work widened and the group came 
to feel that they had discovered some facts about “backward” 
children of interest to their friends and colleagues. They arranged a 
meeting to report to them and asked the meetings advice in over- 
coming unsolved difficulties. They wrote an article for the Institute's 
journal. In all this, their further education in ‘‘method” and educa- 
tional psychology progressed far more rapidly than it would have 
done if they had merely attended any number of lectures and 
courses. At the same time the professional psychologist (i.e, the 
tutor from the Institute) had his feet firmly planted on the earth by 
reason of the fact that his co-workers, the teachers, made day-to-day, 
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living contact with the real atmosphere and practice in a number of 
quite ordinary schools. 

There can be little doubt that this technique of further education 
for teachers, i.e. of giving them assistance in co-operating to solve 
real problems which they meet in the schools, under the guidance 
and with the technical assistance of an Institute of Education will 
eventually prove most fruitful. 

Teachers, at the present time, feel that they do not need lectures 
on some abstruse aspects of the philosophy of education but rather 
help in dealing with solidly practical problems. The universal 
experience of organizers of courses for teachers, is that the strongest 
support is given to lectures dealing with such day-to-day questions 
as “language and number in the junior school’, “the teaching of 
backward readers’, ‘the four rules in arithmetic’, or “the value 
of social studies’’. If, in addition, the arrangements for these lectures 
arise out of the wishes of teachers who have previously come together 
to try to solve some particular practical problems, the response is 
usually overwhelming. Under these conditions the value of the 
lectures is correspondingly enhanced. 

One final word on paper qualifications? There has been a marked 
increase in the number of teachers taking masters degrees in educa- 
tion and this is all to the good. Here again, university institutes are 
showing a ready appreciation of the need to encourage higher 
studies amongst practising teachers. Regulations in many universi- 
ties have been changed in recent years making the masters degree in 
education dependent upon the student completing a course of 
lectures in addition to presenting a thesis. This makes matters more 
difficult for teachers not living near to a university city. An ex- 
tension of schemes whereby lecturers from the universities visit other 
large towns to lecture M.Ed. students needs to be arranged. At the 
same time other courses leading to paper qualifications ought to be 
introduced. There should be a “diploma” in education given for a 
year’s study of educational psychology with specialist studies in one 
particular branch of the subject, with a minimum of (say) seventy- 
two lectures, a short thesis and a written examination. Even a 
certificate of attendance and active participation in short courses 
of (say) twelve lectures in some special field of education, would 
encourage many more young teachers to continue their studies after 
their full-time training is completed. 

The greatest enemy of education at the present time is cynicism. 
We cannot suggest that the cure for this cynicism will be found 
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in the development of these schemes for the further education of 
teachers. The only cure is more new buildings, more teachers, 
higher salaries, together with a number of long over-due reforms. 
But to keep hope still burning and even to help to rally teachers 
for educational advance, perhaps the gathering together of large 
and small groups of teachers to discuss common problems, to ex- 
change experiences and learn from one another will help, 


james Hemming 


WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS FROM THE 
SCHOOLS 


Britain's war and post-war struggles have brought home that, if 
we are to build and sustain a viable democracy in these islands, we 
must pay much more attention than was previously felt to be 
necessary to co-ordinating the needs and activities of our representa- 
tive institutions. Of these our schools and industry are fundamental. 
The time is past when schools could rest satisfied that they were 
doing the soundest possible educational job by teaching a curriculum 
in complete isolation from the life of the community. Gone, too, are 
the days when industry’s place was considered to be to provide jobs 
for school-leavers, but on no account to ask questions about 
education or to make suggestions to the schools. 

Admittedly, one can still meet a head teacher here and there who, 
when asked what he and his school know about industry, may 
reply with no hint of shame—I quote an actual instance—‘‘We 
know it exists.” The industrial blimp who regards his complete 
ignorance of education as a mark of personal superiority is also 
stull with us. But both these types of isolationist are becoming 
anachronisms. The approach of alert persons in education and 
industry to-day ts to value industry as the means to the persistence 
of our national life, as well as the most considerable field in which 
its qualities may be fostered or destroyed; and to value education 
as the source of those atttudes, attamments, and personal qualities 
upon which industry and the national life depend every bit as much 
as they do upon coal, raw materials, and machines. 
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This movement towards each other of industrialists and teachers 
is an extremely wholesome development. But a general sense of 
inter-dependence is not in itself sufficient. Both sides at present are 
tending to face their joint problems, and to express themselves, in 
terms of parrot cries: “education for life’, “teach them to think’, 
“back to the Three Rs’, “less spoon-feeding’’, and so on. The 
motives behind such demands are almost invariably laudable. 
But this spate of parrot cries is creating frustration and confusion 
in both fields rather than harmonious co-ordination of purpose 
between them. It seems, then, that the time is ripe for a little firm 
thinking on both sides. 

We have to ask two questions especially: What is it exactly that 
industry hopes to find in its recruits? And, secondly, can the schools 
meet these needs without sacrificing their true educational objectives? 
Educationally, of course, the crux of the matter is this: although 
training for vocational efficiency is obviously a part of education for 
life, it may either complement or conflict with the complete aim of 
education—to develop children for full and effective living in the 
modern world both as individual persons and as members of the 
community. Moreover, if what the industrialists need does conflict 
with the broader aim, then democracy is inherently divided against 
itself, and a viable democracy is beyond attainment; if it does not, 
however, then a much closer co-ordination between education and 
industry than at present exists is as logical as it is necessary. 

Let us then turn to the first question—what is it exactly that 
industry needs in its young workers? There are two sources upon 
which we may draw for an answer. We may learn a good deal from 
the views of men experienced in management in industry, at all 
levels from managing directors to apprentice supervisors and 
foremen. In addition, we have to notice the established research 
findings of industrial psychologists and other social scientists. 

Personal opinions are various. All the same, at whatever manager- 
ial level one culls them, one finds a remarkable agreement about 
what is needed—but is often wanting—in the modern industrial 
recruit. Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Weeks once summed up require- 
ments as “basic skills and citizenship’. In other words industry's 
fundamental needs of recruits fall under two heads: elementary 
skills and personal qualities. The first embraces reasonable facility in 
writing, speaking and understanding direct English, and a certain 
minimal—but fluent—capacity in handling number. The second 
includes such qualities as co-operative capacity, reliability, a sense 
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of responsibility, willingness to tackle the new and unexpected, and 
ability to think. 

These minimal requirements do not seem much to ask of the 
schools but, as we shall see, the development of these atutudes and 
attributes in young persons calls for a certain amount of artistry in 
the design and conduct of schooling. First, however, we must look 
for a moment at what the social scientists have to tell us. Their 
emphasis is mainly on the fact that creative vigour in industry is the 
outcome of a clear purpose that iu shared by all, and harmonious 
interpersonal and intergroup relations within each industrial unit, 
whether it be mine, factory, laundry, or what you will. They, 
therefore, stress the need that the young worker must be ready for 
participation in productive group life. He must, in fact, have a well- 
developed self-respect, and must have sound attitudes—and “‘sound”’ 
here does not mean “‘subservient’’—to his fellows, his work, and to 
authority. In brief, the young worker should be a socialized person 
with his interests and energies mainly directed towards making a 
useful contribution to society and not an egocentric person in whose 
life anti-social aggression, posturing, and escapism play the pre- 
dominant part. It will be seen that there is no inconsistency between 
the formulations of the social scientists and the yearnings of in- 
dustrial managements. 

So much for what sort of young people are wanted in industry. 
Let us now turn to the problem of how the need is to be met. Some 
see the solution to industry's recruit problems as ‘“‘more grammar”’ in 
the schools, or “more discipline’, or more something else. Certainly, 
the young person needs to understand how to use language, and 
needs to have acquired self-discipline appropriate to his years. 
It is not, however, more of this, that, or the other which will produce 
a young worker better prepared for modern industrial life but, 
simply, a better-designed course of education as a whole. After 
listening to the complaints of a management group recently —they 
had been telling me that their young workers were illiterate, un- 
reliable, work-shy, aggressive and so on—lI suggested: ““What you 
really want is better people, isn’t it?’’ They immediately agreed that 
that was so. But, of course, you cannot make young people “better”’ 
in a total sense merely by hammering more grammar and arith- 
metic into their heads or more “‘discipline’’ into their hides. Well- 
formed young persons are not the products of inculcated knowledge 


and ideas, but of well-designed, formative educational experience. 
If industry's needs are to be met, therefore, the schools must work 
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to a better educational design than they have used in the past, and 
often still use to-day. We have now to consider, then, what this 
better design is. Let us first examine two bad educational formulae 
that are widely in use to-day. One is the drudge and drive formula. 
It starts with certain rigid assumptions about what a child ought to 
know, follows this up with the assumption that children are lazy and 
do not like learning things, and finishes with various devices by 
which the unwelcome facts may best be driven into the unwilling 
heads. This formula is a bad one because it fails to tap the child's 
own interests and motives, it overlooks all the child except his 
conscious intellect—only a small part of him at best and less signifi- 
cant than other parts in the formation of character and personality 
and it almost invariable generates in the pupils subjected to it 
attitudes of distaste for learning, resentment of all restraint, and 
aggressiveness towards all those in authority. Thus, even though 
this system may succeed in driving home the elementary knowledge 
which industry values, it does so at the cost of those personal qualities 
which industry needs at least as much as it does competence in 
basic skills. 

A second bad formula is the keep-them-happy one. This makes 
the assumptions that, so long as children are enjoying themselves, 
they are developing, and that, if they are developing, it does not 
much matter what they are learning, or, indeed, whether or not 
they learn anything at all. ‘This formula disregards especially three 
important psychological truths. One is that competence in the basic 
skills of communication—treading, writing, speaking, number, and 
art—is necessary equipment for the full development of personality; 
the second is that children need the sense of progress and achieve- 
ment that comes from purposeful study; and the third is that, 
whereas children detest domination and will fight it to the end, they 
like and need order. Hence, the latssez-faire type of school—the 
result of an ill-thought-out, extreme reaction from authoritarian 
education—also fails to provide the sort of young persons that in- 
dustry needs. 

What, then, is the right design for schools if they are to lay the 
right foundations for their pupils’ success in industry? To decide 
upon this we must look once more at the needs of industry—this time 
reformulated and somewhat extended. Industry needs primarily: 


1. Communication skills (reading, writing, speech, number 


> 


2. Social skills (ability to get on with others, co-operative capacity 
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3. Mental qualities (alertness, interest, clear-thinking). 
4. Personal qualities (a sense of responsibility, self-respect, self- 
discipline, willingness to work and tackle problems). 


If we can agree that that list is roughly right, then the design of a 
curriculum to meet these needs is self-evident, for we have to-day 
plenty of established research findings to assist us. The social skills 
and mental and personal qualities listed may best be developed by 
drawing pupils into participation in their own education—that ts 
by encouraging pupil team-work with each other, and with the 
teacher, in the achievement of commonly-agreed objectives. The 
objectives must, however, be carefully chosen and inter-related in 
order to supply the children with the general knowledge and 
awareness they need in terms of their own interests and aspirations. 
The communication skills, in their turn, are best acquired by plenty 
of meaningful practice, associated with experiences that bring home 
to the child the value of these skills, and so motivate him to master 
them. Furthermore, the personal and mental qualities and social 
and communication skills listed will be most readily acquired in a 
school that has a happy social atmosphere, where human relation- 
ships are good, and a sense of common purpose exists. 

The latter point is important. Industry needs young people whose 
education has developed them as social beings. But a child can learn 
to be social only in a good social atmosphere. It is not sound precepts, 
but good relationships, and good adult example, and plenty of 


purposeful activity, both individual and co-operative, which pro- 


vide the young with what they need in order to develop soundly as 
persons and citizens. Such a curriculum, of course, does call for 
skilful planning and guidance by the teachers concerned. But 
teaching was never supposed to be an unskilled occupation. 

We see, then, that whereas the old-style authoritarian school, 
and the extremist go-as-you-please school, both leave industry with 
a heavy task of rehabilitation to carry out, the well-designed modern 
type of curriculum takes the needs of industry in its stride. Where 
such schools exist—they are still few but are, fortunately, increasing 
in number—this is proved in practice by the eagerness with which 
industry seeks the leavers from these schools. For example, the 
London manager of a large publishing house recruits all his young 
girl workers from one such school—if he can get hold of them. 
“They know how to work, they are eager to learn—and they are 
such nice people,’ he explains. Were such schools common, instead 
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of being rare, industry's rehabilitation problem would soon cease to 
exist. We further see that—as many working in technical education 
are themselves stressing—there is no difference between education 
for industry and education for life. The proper objectives of a 
modern education go beyond, but in no way conflict with, the 
declared wishes of industry concerning their young workers. 

This accord is brought out particularly plainly by the high 
incidence of neurosis as a source of lost industrial efficiency, and by 
the fact that personnel officers know well that their most satisfactory 
workers are the ones who are happy and effective in their private 
lives. Well-balanced, well-developed persons are welcome every- 
where; miseducated, maladjusted ones cause trouble everywhere, 
to themselves and to others. That is why industry's primary need is 
not for specially educated recruits but for well-formed young 
personalities. 

But why, we may ask, has this significant truth been only just 
discovered? Did not the old-style authoritarian education serve 
industry well enough in days gone by? Why, then, is it now suggested 
that only better-planned school life will meet industry's needs to-day? 
The answer is that, in the ‘thirties, an entirely different situation 
existed. Britain could then afford to have a pool of unemployment 
and did have one. Force, fear, and domination were, in pre-war 
days, characteristic of education and industry alike. Furthermore, 
industry was able to pick and choose among possible recruits. The 
combination of these factors enabled industry to get along at a 
certain level of efficiency—although one far below the maximum 
without needing to be aware of the human and educational principles 
involved. To-day everyone employable is employed. Consequently, 
force and fear have been ousted as an effective means of keeping 
young people at it. The alternative source of motivation is a higher 
level of personal maturity and social responsibility all round. 
Hence the pleading of industry for higher personal qualities in 
workers; hence, too, the need for the schools to devote every bit as 
much attention to social education as to academic instruction. 
In a word, the job of raising the level of the national life from the 
driver-driven pattern to that of the co-operative teamwork of 
mature responsible persons is a joint task for education and industry. 
Nor must educationalists forget that to provide the young with 
competence in the basic skills, although never the be-all and end-all 
of education, is an essential part of that task. 

So far we have considered education in general without regard to 
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the fact that industry draws upon all levels of intelligence, from the 
very dull intellectually to the most brilliant. How does this affect 
what industry wants from the schools? Remarkably little. We are 
to-day hearing as much about the clever young physicist who 
cannot make himself understood to his fellows, and is incapable of 
writing a clear and concise report, as about the sixteen-year-old 
typist who cannot spell, or the fifteen-year-old recruit who can hardly 
read. In addition, complaints about irresponsibility, the spoon-fed 
mind, and gaucherie in social relations are voiced about industrial 
personnel at all levels. The needs of industry as listed above seem, 
therefore, to have universal application. We might call them the 
core requirements of the industrial worker, whether his future lies 
in odd-jobbing about the place, in the office, at the bench, in 
supervisory work, or as chief designer, departmental head, or 
managing director. 

This being so, it is regrettable that industry is not as yet stating 
what it requires from education with a clear and united voice. 
The reason is, no doubt, that industrialists, just because they have 
had no special training in educational and social psychology, do 
not know quite how to ask for what they want. They are aware of 
their frustrations but not of the educational remedy. They are, 
therefore, given to sweeping denunciations rather than to reasoned 
requests. This inadequate communication between industry and 
education has unfortunate repercussions. Someone important in 
industry has only to say once in public that the national spelling 
is going to the dogs to confirm the drudge and drive schools in their 
false educational formula. Or a plea for “more grammar’’, left, 
thus, unrelated to any total pattern of personality requirements, 
may easily start the zealous but unimaginative teacher coaching 
his pupils in such irrelevant details as the nature of a collective 
noun, instead of working to improve his pupils’ mastery of English 
in written and spoken language. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that, every time that the 
education of persons for social living is lost sight of in some specific 
but limited request by a leading figure in industry, the real educa- 
tional needs of industry are jeopardized. The general secretary of 
a large firm made this point indirectly when he said: “If one of our 
typists is not quite sure how to spell some word, she can always look 
it up in the office dictionary; but there is nowhere where she can 
look up how to become responsible and co-operative if she lacks 
those qualities when she comes to us.”’ To say that that remark puts 
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the emphasis in the right place is not in any way to minimize the 
ralue of accuracy in spelling. If industry wants to remedy the 
present state of affairs, it must be careful to preserve such correct 
emphasis. 

Let us sum up. Education needs to hear the voice of industry. 
Industrialists should not be, as many are, over-diffident about 
giving the teachers their views. But over-dogmatic statements that 
misrepresent the true needs of industry do more harm than good. 
Instead of either silence or limited utterance education to-day needs 
from industry a clear reasoned demand which puts proper emphasis 
on personal qualities as well as upon the skills of communication. 
For education 1s itself shilly-shallying between over-intellectualized 
and extremist laissez-farre education. Between the two the schools 
that are basing their life and curricula upon established psycho- 
logical and educational principles are almost squeezed out. Yet it 
is in these that inclustry’s best hope lies. Only when industry realizes 
this, and states in clear terms its urgent need for recruits who are 
better-developed persons, will the nation be likely to make real 
progress towards that higher average level of social maturity upon 
which everything uluumately depends. Industry is likely to remain 
with its wants unsatished, in fact, until the best in education and the 
best in industry team-up to foster each other’s needs and purposes. 
Such team-work already exists, of course, but mutual understanding 
is still at too rudimentary a level. These vitally important repre- 
sentative institutions of the nation—education and industry—need 
in this age to exist not in casual but in close communication with 
each other. 





C. H. Dobinson 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE 


Tue total population of France to-day is nearly 42 millions; of 
these about one-half are in some form of work. Rather more than 
one third of these are in industry; almost the same number in 
agriculture. Of the total of more than 7 millions occupied in agri- 
culture more than half are their own masters, generally owning the 
land which they farm. Very few of the farms or holdings exceed 
30 hectares (70 acres) in area, and the average size of property 1s 
g hectares (22 acres). 

This brief summary of the agricultural position discloses im- 
mediately: 


?) that agricultural education should occupy a large place 
in the field of technical education; 


b) that the knowledge needs to be much more widely spread 
than in a country where the number of employed workers per 


farmer is considerably greater (in Great Britain there are nearly 
three workers per farmer); 

that education which encourages co-operation among the 
small agricultural producers is likely to increase efficiency and 
produc tion. 


What the figures do not disclose is that very little of French 
farming is specialized; most of it is mixed farming—what the French 
describe as “‘polyvalent’”’ agriculture. This results in almost every 
agricultural family being to a large extent self-supporting, but 
from an educational point of view it means that much more needs 
to be taught to the farmer and his children. Of course a golden 
treasury of inuumate understanding of soil and animals is handed 
down (often with many buried golden coins as well) from father to 
son: few French boys or girls start their agricultural education from 
scratch. But, despite the rapid expansion of French industry and the 
remarkable developments in technical education for every form of 
engineering and craft, it is largely upon increased agricultural 
exports that France must depend for the balancing of her external 
budget. Accordingly, the nation cannot be content for her agri- 
cultural methods to remain largely traditional; the battle against 
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virus diseases of plants, against insects, such as the Colorado beetle, 
against tuberculosis from milk and so on, all demand that the latest 
techniques, including such positive steps as artificial insemination, 
shall be rapidly made familiar to all land workers. 

This is the challenge which the Ministry of Agriculture has 
taken up with new vigour since the end of the war. 

The paramount importance of agricultural science in establishing 
the well-being of the French people is no new thought. In the 
eighteenth century, when the full impact of the scientists, from New- 
ton to Lavoisier, had produced the vision of a world of peace and 
plenty, the savants talked ef colleges of agriculture and of agri- 
cultural engineering which should ameliorate the evil conditions 
of peasant life of the time. But the European attack upon the 
Revolution held back these great schemes, and it was not until 1824 
that the first National School of Agriculture was founded in the 
mansion and great farm-estate of Grignon, the home of the father- 
in-law of the executed Marshal Ney. 

There are now three other national schools, and entry to any 
of them is greatly prized and is achieved with difficulty. Throughout 
almost all French higher education competitive entry is the rule. 
Thereafter the fees payable, if any, depend upon the parental 
income. But above even the four national schools of agriculture there 
ranks the National Agronomic Institute (where studies centre upon 
the application of all the sciences to agriculture), and for these five 
schools there is some of the hottest intellectual competition in 
France, at least on the scientific side. Young men (and a very few 
young women) who have already passed with some distinction their 
Baccalauréat examination (considerably more difficult than the 
General Certificate of Education at the advanced stage) settle down 
to at least one year of highly concentrated special preparation for 
the competition. 

The extent of knowledge required in chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology and geology is in itself impressive. But much more dis- 
concerting are the difficult problem papers in pure and applied 
mathematics which are also an obligatory part of the examination. 
At first sight the high standard of mathematical knowledge and 
ability required seems to the Englishman quite out of place for a 
future agriculturalist. But the French answer is emphatic and clear. 
The men who are selected for the national schools are not, save in 
rare exceptions, destined to become practising farmers, though 
they will learn personally every manual operation as well as the 
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theory. Instead, they are being prepared for the highest administra- 
tive posts, whether in the Agricultural Service of the ninety départe- 
ments of France, or in North Africa, or the French colonies, or for 
agricultural research teams, or for teaching in the higher schools 
of agriculture in France or the colonies. Accordingly, say the 
French, these people must be of the highest all-round intellectual 
ability. To those who ask, “Why not set intelligence tests and 
subject-papers of lower standard?”’ the French answer is again 
emphatic. They reply, firstly, that reliable intelligence tests for high 
ability among young men of twenty do not exist, and that if they 
did, these tests would not estimate those capacities for assiduous 
industry and application which must be found in a man who will 
later hold positions of great responsibility. The two subjects which 
correlate most closely with intelligence are the classics and mathe- 
matics: candidates for the national schools of agriculture have 
graduated from the /ycées on the scientific or mathematical sides, 
and therefore the critical test cannot be set in classics. Accordingly, 
the rigorous mathematics papers select the truly able from those 
who are less gifted, but have been very industrious in their study 
of science. In view of the fact that the chances of success in the 
competition are generally about one in six, it is obvious that the 
intellectual standard of candidates admitted must be considerably 
higher than generally obtains among candidates for admission to 
university courses in agriculture in this country. On the other hand 
the concentrated preparation of lycée and competition leaves a young 
man little time for games or other physical development, or for 
those wider experiences and contacts which we in this country 
regard as an essential part of education. 

Students who obtain admission to the National Agronomic 
Institute may, instead of specializing after completion of the two- 
year general course, enter a further competition for a two-year 
course at the National School of Rural Engineering, the National 
School of Horse Breeding, or the National School of Waters and 


Forests. It is this last school which is responsible for the widespread 
development of water supplies in rural France and the huge water 
towers which are now so familiar a part of the French landscape. 
At a level of competition almost as high as that described there 
are the group of national veterinary schools, which have produced 


France’s 3,000 veterinary surgeons, the National School of Horti- 
culture at Versailles, and the national schools of agricultural 
industries, which are concerned with such matters as wine-making, 
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sugar- and alcohol-extraction, the manufacture of fertilizers, and 
so on. In addition, there are agricultural institutes attached to 
several of the universities. 

Whilst research is carried on in all the national schools, there is 
also a large organization, known as the National Institute of Agrono- 
mic Research, which centralizes the work of some cighty stations 
and sub-stations distributed over every part of the country. This 
Institute was re-created in 1946 and made financially independent 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Though it does no teaching, it 
absorbs in its staff men and women from the various levels of 
agricultural education. 

All that has been described so far belongs to the level of higher 
education and is comparable with that given in universities and 
agricultural colleges in this country. At the level of secondary 
education, the main provision in France is that of the regional 
schools of agriculture, of which there are about a dozen. Entry is 
by competition at the age of fifteen, and the candidates are boys 
who, almost without exception, are already members of a /ycée or a 
collége classique. Occasionally very able boys from a Complementary 
Course (equivalent to the pre-1945 Central Schools of London 
obtain admission, but this is rare, since the competition for entry is 
very heavy. The schools are boarding schools, and payment is 
graduated according to parental income. Here the course lasts 
three years and is designed to produce practical farmers; the 
school has its own farm and every aspect of the agriculture of the 
region is dealt with. 

But the schools are not entirely vocational in their studies: 
general education proceeds at the same time and the aim is to 
maintain the culture of the students at such a level that at the age 
of eighteen they need feel no social inferiority towards those who have 
stayed on at a lycée to complete their course on the academic side. 
The regional schools offer some advantage over the /ycées in being 
much smaller—some 300 or 400 pupils instead of 1,000 or more. 
And, being of recent formation, they have been able to break away 
from some of the less attractive iycée traditions; in at least one 
regional school there is self-government among the pupils and a 
degree of freedom such as is unknown in a lycée. The boarding 
conditions are less barrack-like and there is a much happier atmos- 
phere. 

Shghtly below the level of the regional schools are the specialized 
schools of horticulture—sheep-rearing, willow-culture and so on 
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with a group of five concerned only with the milk industry. All these 
schools provide courses of from one to two years, the schools of the 
milk industry setting out to train foremen for the various factories 
concerned with milk products. There are also, at a slightly lower 
educational level, some thirty two-year schools of general farming 
which students enter at the age of fourteen plus, again by com- 
petition, No one may compete who has not passed the primary 
school-leaving examination. 

Among the new developments is the “winter school of agriculture’, 
usually established at or near a regional school, so that specialist 
teachers are available. This is open to the sons of farmers and land 
workers and provides a four months’ course during each of two 
consecutive winters. The boys board at the school from Sunday 
night till Friday night, but return to help on the home land every 
week-end. Intending students must be over fourteen years of age, 
and in general entry is competitive, as usually there are far more 
applicants than vacancies. At one school almost all the successful 
competitors were over fifteen years of age and many of them had 
been at a ““Complementary Course” and not merely at a primary 
school. It was, however, mainly to provide for the ex-primary 
school pupils that these winter schools had been designed, but until 
the number of such schools is considerably increased it is impossible 
to prevent the abler boys crowding out the others. The studies in 
these winter schools are almost entirely vocational and are intended 
to provide the theory for application in the other months of the year. 

Those boys who fail to enter the winter schools are not left every- 
where entirely without opportunity of increasing the knowledge of 
farming. In some villages there exist evening classes providing a 
course which extends from October till the end of April during three 
years. A little practical work, such as fruit tree pruning and spraying, 
is done while evening daylight is available in October and April. 
During the rest of the time, theory, including the showing of films, 
makes the course. Unfortunately, such evening classes are not as 
general as they should be. They are given by primary teachers who 
have gained special qualifications in the subject, but, the extra 
payment they receive being at a rate comparable with that paid to 
an unskilled worker, only the greatest enthusiasts are willing to 
perform the task 

Even so, in many départements the keen young man is not utterly 


defeated. For there exist corresponden e courses organized by the 
Agricultural Service, and these, though sometimes a little formal 
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and perhaps too closely printed, definitely provide the information 
which an up-to-date farmer needs. The course provided in England 
by the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs seems, how- 
ever, much more readable and lively than at least some of the 
French course-books. Nor does there exist in France such a network 
of keen social clubs with a practical focus as the young farmers’ 
clubs of this country. The French equivalent—the Circle of Young 
Members of the General Confederation of Agriculture—has a good 
deal to learn from this country and from the 4H clubs of the United 
States. The American clubs (where the H's stand for head, health, 
hands and homes) are completely co-educational: the future home- 
makers must always be kept together. In France a division of labour 
and interest between husband and wife is accepted as natural and 
as complementary. Accordingly, the French have set out to provide 
a special preparation for the young women who are possible partners 
for agriculturalists. They have done this in the very interesting 
écoles ménagéres, or, more correctly écoles d’enseignement agricole ménager. 
These are quite unlike any other institution, even though there 
are somewhat similar courses of rural domestic economy at LIysfasi, 
Usk and Pwillheli in Wales and at the Staffordshire Farm Institute 
at Penkridge. 

The French plan differs from the English in being designed to 
teach future wives of farmers “‘all that is necessary for running their 
home well, for being well-informed partners of their husbands, and 
for bringing up their children in health of body and mind’’. There 
are no studies of infant care in the courses in this country and the 
institutions are definitely schools and form part of a farm institute. 

These fascinating French centres take their origin from “travelling 
schools”’ of rural domestic science which were started in 1945. But 
experiment in 1946 showed thac residential courses met with a 
degree of enthusiasm which quite eclipsed that of the other, peri- 
patetic, courses. So the pilot boarding centres were increased in 
number. They have continued to meet with such support that 
although the number had grown to fifty in 1949 it had to be extended 
to eighty in 1950, and still the demand remains quite unsatiated. 

Unfortunately, lack of funds at the disposal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture prevents a more rapid development from taking place. 
Because the formula upon which these schools are founded is so 


novel and successful, they are worthy of more attention than the 
other types of agricultural education which have been mentioned. 
Firstly, they must be seen against the background of the ordinary 
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rural economy of France—a pattern of life in which good food and 
wine are typically common, but in which some of the other creature 
comforts of English life are less adequately developed. Secondly, 
they must be seen as an attempt to meet a great need within the 
unduly modest budget for such developments that the governments 
of France have been willing to allow in the last three years. Their 
buildings therefore consist merely of large houses which have been 
rented or bought by the Ministry and are capable of accommodating 
without undue discomfort about thirty young women, mostly under 
the age of twenty-five. There is a minimum age of fifteen years, but 
girls between sixteen and twenty are considered to be at the ideal 
stage. It is essential that the house shall have a large kitchen garden, 
a paddock and outbuildings which can be adapted for cowshed, 
poultry sheds, dairy and so on. For the focus of all the studies is the 
typical farmyard, in which the farmer's wife is the ruling genius 
of the dairy and of the domestic poultry—which in these schools 
includes ducks, geese and turkeys as well as the usual chickens. 
The future farmer's wife also learns to keep bees and to breed 
rabbits for both table and fur and is taught the latest techniques of 
inoculating pregnant does and young rabbits against ‘‘pot-belly”’, 
and so on. The care of the kitchen garden, including the cultivation 
of flowers and the pruning of fruit trees, is also included in the 
courses. But not every girl can take all these studies, for they are 
regulated by the seasons and the courses in most centres run for 
four and a half winter months, i.e. from October to February and 
from February to June, leaving the high summer free for the girls 
to help at the time of greatest industry on the farms. Some of the 
schools, however, have nine-month courses from October ull June. 
But all the courses include a full range of dairy work and of domestic 
science, 


For this last the house is run not as a school, but as a “‘co-operative”’ 


in which teachers and girls share the finances of the boarding, and 
accordingly the planning of the menus and the keeping of the 
accounts. They profit from the crops grown in the garden, the milk 
from the one or two cows which are kept, the eggs and the poultry; 
they look after the internal decoration of the house and of course 
do all their own laundry work—as part of the domestic science 
As a result the complete cost of residence is about {1 per week 
there is no fee for the studies, and grants are available to girls from 
impoverished families. 

A wide range of needlework is studied, whilst knitting, crochet-work 
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and so on accompany the “‘listening-in”’ to concerts of good music 
which form part of the liberal activities of winter evening. Choral 
singing, some literary studies, and straight-forward houschold 
arithmetic form part of the general education which is a definite 
ingredient of the course. Recreations include amateur dramatics, 
dancing, walking, and, in the summer, swimming where possible. 
A special feature of some centres, where equipment is adequate, is 
repair of simple faults in electrical apparatus, but all centres have a 
series of practical lessons on household repairs in general, including 
upholstery. In accordance with French tradition, the cookery 
studies are carried to a very high level, and the meals produced for 
visitors have to be seen, and eaten, to be believed. 

Hygiene and first aid have a place in the studies which lead up 
to the care of infants from birth through the first three or four 
years of life. Practical experience is given by visits to clinics; though 
again it is in the nine-month courses that this study can have its 
full weight. All girls, however, have some lessons regarding the social 
security methods of France, which are much more advanced than 
most people in England realize. The family allowances in particular 
are an extremely important factor of every man’s wage packet, and 
may increase his earnings by as much as a half. They are based on 
percentages of a basic wage, which is fixed for cach economic area 
of France, with distinct differences between highly industrialized 
and extremely rural regions. The high birth-rate of war years in 
France is continuing, and few young families are limited to one or 
two children. This is not surprising when one considers that the 
payment for the home on the birth of the first child is about / 34, 
and about {22 for every subsequent child born at an interval of not 
more than three years after the previous child. Special allowances 
for extra nourishment for pregnant mothers in this category, or for 
women pregnant during the first two years after marriage, are 
available after the first month of pregnancy. So it becomes necessary 
tor adolescent girls to know the financial aspects of family life, as 
well as the regulations regarding social medicine and State insurance. 
The future farmers’ wives also learn of the State insurance of cattle 
and the taxation system. 


One wonders how much of this ambitious plan is in fact achieved 
during the time available; one can be reasonably certain that not 
all of it is covered in any one école ménagére. But personal visit makes 
it apparent that a very great deal of it is being done. There are 
about three women staff to a house of about twenty-five or thirty 
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girls; two of these staff will have taken the two-year course of 
preparation at a Special Training College at Rennes. They must 
previously have passed their Baccalauréat examination at a (pede or 
collége, so a hich standard of their general education ts ensured. 
Some of the specialist agricultural lessons are given by visiting 
othcers of the agricultural service of the département, and the singing 
and literature may be taught by a local schoolmaster, but the bulk 
of the teaching ts in the hands of the women teachers and the keynote 
of it all is up to date practical work with the minimum of theory. 

Summing ut all up, one is tempted to say that in these écoles 
ménagéres the French have set out to produce the ideal wife sketched 
in the last chapter of the Book of the Proverbs: “Who can find a 
virtuous woman, for her price is far above rubies. . . . She looketh 
well to the ways of her houschold, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. Her children rise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.’’ Let us hope that the French will find 
a formula for producing worthy husbands of such paragons! 

Yet, however successful agricultural education may be in France 
in producing bigger and happier families and more food for export, 
the nation is still at the mercy of the world’s markets. Last season 
so much sugal bect was produced that a very great quantity of the 
sugar is having to be turned into alcohol, which, subsidized by the 
Government, is added to petrol in motor spirit. Again, the pig 
produc tion has been deliberately cut to a low figure, for little pork 
can be sold abroad. England, it is said, cannot afford to buy either 
sugar or pork at the figure which it costs France to produce these 
things. Cider apples in thousands of tons have rotted last autumn 
in the orchards of Normandy, for all the available tuns have been 
filled with cider for two or three seasons. A few weeks before Christ- 


mas the cold storage ol the Paris region Was Ove rhiled with apples 
and pears for which there could be little hope of sale: England buys 
much more cheaply from the Dominions. 


tut, whatever the immediate difliculues, the French Ministry 
of Agriculture ts surely right in the emphasis it places upon all the 


many aspects and stages of agricultural education 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE U:S.A. 


At a recent meeting held under the auspices of the English Speaking 
Union, the lecturer, an eminent American university professor, 
began by remarking that, when the audience heard him speak, 
they might well wonder how he came to be regarded as a person 
suitably qualified to represent the English Speaking Union. The 
point, though intended to be humorous, nevertheless contained 
a serious element of truth, as the lecturer was at pains to explain by 
emphasizing that the differences between the British and American 
usages of the English language are sufficiently great to constitute 
an effective barrier to mutual understanding between the two great 
countries in the face of world crisis unless special care be taken to 
avoid the pitfalls incident to national variants in verbal meanings. 

Linguistic differences are no less noticeable when we come to 
compare British and American ideals, objectives and methods in 
education. Our commonest everyday terms, such as staff, class, 
faculty, term, credit, merit, graduation, degree and certificate, 
are used by the Americans with a totally new connotation, thus 
rendering any true assessment of American education difficult for 
us to make. For this reason it is not surprising to find that writings 
on American education by casual visitors from Western Europe 
are often not only positively misleading, but reflect a superior 
attitude to American practice which results in blindness to its 
successes and virtues. As a further element in this failure to approach 
the subject with understanding there is the tendency of the British 
visitor to regard the past five hundred years of European culture 
that is, the period since the Renaissance) as the peak of intellectual 
achievement, with the implication that its corresponding ways of 
life are necessarily the most desirable. This attitude, though widely 
prevalent, is one specially to be guarded against in considerations 
of the American scene. The Britisher is so much a creature of 
tradition by reason of his upbringing and severely conservative 
system of education, based (be it noted) upon learning rather than 
doing, that when abroad he must rigorously discipline himself not 
to jump too hastily to conclusions in condemning things that do 
not readily conform to his rather restricted circle of ideas 

Turning first to administration, we find that in America education 
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is the responsibility of the individual states, each of which has 
developed a system to meet its own special needs as dictated by 
geographical conditions and the peculiar distribution of industrial 
and agricultural resources. Though marked individualism exists 
between the states, the educational differences are less pronounced 
to-day than formerly owing to the case of modern transportation 
and the activities of the many nation-wide educational organizations 
which aim at raising and maintaining high scholastic standards. 
The Federal Government, while carefully avoiding direct control 
over state educational administration, nevertheless exerts a bene- 
ficent influence through its well-planned grant system, stimulating 
now this, now that aspect of training as circumstances demand. 
Its Office of Education performs most valuable services to the various 
states, having been founded “for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several states and territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people 
of the U.S.A. in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country”. While in general each state has set up 
schools, colleges and universities of its own, such is the flexibility 
of the system of education that many private schools and universities 
flourish. Their standards are, on the whole, reasonably good; their 
buildings and teaching resources are often superior in quality. 
Higher (that is, post-high school) education, is carried out in a 
variety of institutions—colleges of liberal arts, colleges of mechanical 
and agricultural engineering (often now re-named universities), 
universities, and institutes of technology, in which the normal 
course for a first degree occupies four years. The entrance standard 
to undergraduate courses is probably not quite so high as with us, 
being a good deal less specialized and of much wider scope. This 
may be an advantage, for the students enter upon their mature 
studies without being unduly pressed down by that intense school 
specialization which has been noted by some recent critics of 
English education as a disadvantage. Post-graduate degrees of 
master and doctor are also awarded after periods of further study 
ranging from one to four years, involving attendance at formal 
courses of lectures, preparation of a dissertation and sundry other 
requirements. The extent to which higher education takes place 
may be gauged from the fact that the number of institutions involved 
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is of the order of 1,700, about half being universities. The remainder 
includes colleges having a specialized basis, ¢.g. technology, theology 
and teacher training, with some 600 junior colleges which con- 
stitute a new educational venture centring round combined pro- 


fessional and cultural courses of two to four years’ duration, the 
outlook being markedly less formal than in the university courses; 
normally these latter do not award a degree on completion of a 
course. It is important to note that institutions of higher education, 
whether state or private, possess a high degree of autonomy and 
individual control over the content of courses and mode of teaching, 
though in theory the state is empowered to apply its own tests as to 
standards. In practice, however, standards are determined by 
natural competition and the value of the student product to the 
community, though in some professional subjects, e.g. engineering, 
architecture, dentistry, medicine, chemistry and pharmacy, external 
accrediting bodies are consulted for the assessment of courses 

As befits the needs of a young, vital, enterprising and pioneering 
nation, the general approach throughout higher education is 
coloured by the exigencies of everyday utility, so much so that the 
overseas visitor is astounded to find matters connected with trade 
and commerce, ¢.g. household decoration, crocery, food distribution 
and even the technique of playing jazz instruments, figuring side 
by side with traditional academic subjects in degree awards. Again, 
new scales of educational magnitudes are to be noted. While there 
are universities like Stanford (Palo Alto, California), which approx- 
imate in numbers to those of British universities, there are many of 
extreme size such as New York University with 50,000 resident 
students. In a recent survey it was found that 43 U.S. universities 
have over 10,000 students. It is a striking fact that 2-5 per cent 
of the American population receives full-time post-high-school 
education; the corresponding figure for Britain ts 0-2 per cent. 
[his new conception of size is obviously not unconnected with the 
prevalence of practical subjects in higher education. British and 
European universities in general have up to now functioned largely 
for the highly intellectual individual. Either through deficiency in 
the number of university places provided or the inability of in- 
dividuals to satisfy the peculiar requirements (intellectual and even 
financial) for admission to universities, our university entrants have 
been confined to a narrow section of the community and the ultimate 
product (valuable as it is in certain fields of activity) cannot be said 
to have been intrinsically practical. By contrast, American higher 
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education is designed for the average member of the community. 
In consequence, intellectual activities are not necessarily regarded 
as superior to those of a more practical character, So mM comes 
about that American universities are more versatile than British 
universities, combining practical and intellectual subjects according 
to communal demands while the institutes of technology, despite 
their name, do not regard themselves as restricted to purely practical 
matters and it is notable that much fundamental knowledge has 
come from the researches carried out by these institutes. Obviously, 
the line of demarcation between universities and institutes of 
technology is far from being rigid. Industrial applications are well 
to the fore in both, and the institute of technology may even con- 
stitute an essential part of the university, as at North-Western 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Further evidence of the intensely 
practical outlook is seen in the keen support given by industry and 
industrialists to higher education. The first of a line of new machines 
in a given industry will often find its way to the local university or 
institute of technology in order that student training may be up-to- 
date—so different from the characteristic British attitude, based on 
the view that anything is good enough for the training of students, 
which often means that our colleges have been equipped with the 
cast-off machinery from industry. There is, in addition, a near 
full-scale treatment of practical problems in the American institu- 
tions. While our students toy with a 50-ton universal testing machine 
of ancient vintage, the American student will likely have a full 
range of new machines capable of handling up to (say) 5,000 tons, 
The lecture method of instruction is prevalent, groups ranging 
in size up to 1,000 or more. The writer has seen groups of 1,500 being 
lectured on English literature in a local church—for American 
colleges suffer from accommodation problems as we do. An attempt 
to secure more personal instruction is made by breaking up the 
large group into smaller groups of say ten, twenty-five or filty 
students with assistant instructors in charge who conduct quiz 
sessions. These deal as frequently with material learned by heart 
from set text-books as from that studied in the laboratory or lecture- 
room. [The project plan ts also used to advantage. In this, the student 
is assigned a topic upon which he writes a long essay or dissertation 
involving work in the laboratory or library; the results are finally 
discussed with the instructor and a graded mark, A, B, C, 


assigned Several! | nei h observers have noted the widespread use 


of the deducuve rather than the inductive (heuristic) approach in 
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American science teaching, and have roundly condemned it. True, 
it is strange to the English visitor to see the laws of chemical com- 
bination presented as deductions from the atomic theory or the 
electrical laws treated as illustrations of the electron theory of matter. 
No doubt this use of deduction is the consequence of having to give 
instruction to excessive numbers of average students and to satisfy 
the demand for an immediately applicable body of knowledge. 
Whatever may be said against the method, it certainly achieves its 
simple, direct but limited objectives. To say that such teaching will 
not produce scientists capable of prosecuting pioneer researches 
and making fundamental discoveries is beside the point. The fact 
is, it is not intended for that purpose. American educationists are 
fully alive to this criticism and no doubt some of them would like 
to see a greater employment of induction than is at present the case. 
Suffice it that at the more advanced and highly selective institutions 
where pure science is cultivated in addition to technological appli- 
cations, the inductive approach is given adequate attention. Much 
the same reply may be made to criticisms of the American unit plan 
of instruction, which seems to lead to a sub-division of subjects into 
what are virtually self-contained departments—again in direct 
opposition to the English tendency to break down barriers between 
the various academic studies on the principle that nature is a whole. 
Again the method of teaching is subservient to the severely practical 
requirements of non-specialists in science. Indeed, in a very real 
sense, American scientific education may be regarded as com- 
plementary to English scientific education, with great advantage 
to industrial production. Did not a recent President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science (Sir Henry Tizard) 
point out that “knowledge in the physical sciences now accumulates 
at a rate much faster than it is, or possibly can be, applied in industry. 
There is a vast amount of knowledge waiting to be used.’ The fact 
is that all countries must give more attention to technological 
applications of existing knowledge than ever before. So far, no one 
can be quite sure exactly as to what is the most desirable approach 
to the training of applied scientists. We have already ample exper- 
ience of English methods of teaching the highly-selective and 
intellectually well-endowed student. It is of great value therefore 
to observe the effects of the American methods with the less endowed 
student of average, or even less than average, ability, bearing in 
mind also the more limited but none the less precise aims of the 
training process. 
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American students are as a rule fully documented as they pass 
through their college courses according to progress in academic 
subjects, social participation, health, physical fitness, and personality 
characteristics. Final examinations do not assume the importance 
in the university course that they do with us. The documented 
progress report is given full credit and may be accepted in heu of 
final examinations and carry with it the award of a degree. In- 
cidentally, the degree does not possess the prestige or inflated value 
that it does in British communal life nor does the graduate necessar- 
ily expect to earn his living in a black-coated profession. Personality, 
physical fitness and genera) adaptability are regarded as the really 
worth-while factors for professional acceptance and advancement. 
We are not therefore surprised to find that the co-operative plan 
of professional training, as practised at the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, and the North-Western University 
Institute of Technology, in which the student spends three months 
in college alternating with three months in industry throughout 
the four- or five-year course, is recognized by the co-operating 
industries as the ideal mode of recruitment, since the Institute and 
the industry have the student throughout his training under close 
observation and can assess accurately his strength and weakness and 
so place him in the post most suitable to ‘imself and most beneficial 
to the firm. Our sandwich schemes are but a pale image of the 
American co-operative plan, for we still tend to over-emphasize the 
importance of the examination and neglect to produce a graded and 
progressive series of operations during the period of works experience 
to match the course carried out in college. 

To any unbiassed observer there can be no doubt that the 
American system of education has in many fields achieved remark- 
able successes. In particular, its institutes of technology are unique 
Their post-graduate work is of the highest standard, while the 
volume of original research in progress leaves British colleges 
greatly in arrear. Of course, it has to be admitted that British and 
American objectives in education have diametrically opposite aims. 
While we have tended to concentrate on the higher education of 
the student of exceptional talent, America has shown great con- 
fidence in the potentialities of the average student, who usually 
combines some degree of talent and interest in both intellectual and 
practical fields. This has fitted in well with the development of 
American mass-production methods.- But times are changing. 
Mass production has come to stay in Britain and with it there must 
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come a new outlook on technical training and education. We must 
realize that our old makeshift methods of technical training are 
inadequate for the new conditions of communal life. It is precisely 
in this field that we have so much to learn from America. 

In research too we have much to learn from American universities 
and colleges. It is, of course, true that our own universities attach 
a great deal of importance to research and it is good to see that 
this work is expanding, but it must not be forgotten that the attitude 
towards research in our universities is mainly that of “knowledge for 
ity own sake’’. In other words, technological applications of existing 
kriowledge are not the prime concern of British universities. This 
would not matter if technological applications were adequately 
dealt with otherwise, but, despite the fine work carried out in 
numerous industrial research laboratories, there is in this country 
a|general neglect of applied research. From the nature of their 
cdnstitution, industrial laboratories tend to deal with ad hoc problems. 
Though it is well known that the larger industrial research organiza- 
tigns do encourage the investigation of problems that are a by- 
product of ad hoc researches (either by following them up themselves 
or by subsidising fundamental work in the universities), the volume 
of] this work is far from being as great as it ought to be for a nation 
that is competing in the world’s industrial markets. The U.S.A., on 
the other hand, devotes its major attention to the fostering of tech- 
nological researches, and the scale of these at its great technological 
institutes is of a magnitude quite unknown to us; indeed, the 
volume of research in our own technical colleges is negleible by 
comparison, largely through lack of manpower (due to a deticiency 
of post-gratuate awards and research scholarships), the pressure 
off routine teaching on the able members of staff, and above all the 
almost total lack of financial support. We read with awe of the annual 
research expenditure of the American institutes of technology, 
running as high as {9,000,000 in one institute. Until recently even 
our universities were unable to think in terms of anything approach- 
ing this vast sum. The most cursory consideration of these matters 


should show how trifling ts our own approach to technical education, 


far, as our universities have long emphasized, the carrying out of 
research in an institution is of incalculable value as a stimulus to 
advanced teaching. Unfortunately, our technical colleges have been 
i} the main restricted in their work to preparation for an enormous 
range of external examinations. Here, too, lessons may be learnt 
from the U.S.A. The institutes of technology possess an autonomy 
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undreamt of in England, and award their own qualifications, in 
which progress in the course of training is regarded as of no less 
importance than achievement in a final examination. 

It must not be supposed, however, that American educationalists 
are entirely satisfied with things as they exist at present in their 
own country; indeed, no greater critics of American education are 
to be found than the Americans themselves. While not being blind 
to their own powerful achievements, they also look to Europe for 
inspiration, and in doing so seem mainly concerned with the 
esthetic and cultural content of education. The annual reports and 
prospectuses of American universities and institutes of technology 
will reveal the extent to which this subject looms in importance in 
educational policies. Confident in itself where objective matters 
are concerned, American education is strangely diffident on all 
questions relating to the intangibles of education. It has a great 
respect for tradition while being unable to understand or fathom 
just what constitutes tradition. The feeling for culture appears to 
have become particularly sensitive in recent years. No doubt much 
of this is due to the increased coming and going between Europe 
and America since the First World War. Nor must the influence of 
the hundreds of displaced European professors be overlooked, 
considerable numbers of whom are to be found in the major 
American universities. All this is having a considerable influence on 
curricula, particularly in scienufic and technological courses. 
The California Institute of Technology, which needs not to bow its 
head before any university or college in the world in respect of its 
standards of education and training, states in its prospectus that all 
undergraduate students are required to devote one-fourth of the 
study tume to non-scienufic and non-technical subjects, by which 
are meant the humanities—namely, history, social philosophy, 
psychology, art, music, economics, languages and literature, for 
which purpose special buildings and staff are provided. Similarly, 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1948, the then 
President (Professor Karl T. Compton) referred to the importance 
of broadening technological education through the development of 
humanistic studies within the Institute. The famous Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh is equally impressed with the 
need of a cultural background to practical studies. Thus in its 
prospectus it states that “. . . it seeks to assist students to attain 


cultural breadth, a sound philosophy of life, a sense of social 


responsibility, and the basic knowledge and skill necessary to apply 
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to present-day social problems the incisive and well-ordered thought 
that characterizes good professional thinking’. These references 
could be multiplied many times, and all go towards showing that 
higher education in America is being broadly conceived and in- 
spited by the highest ideals. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
working out of these ideals will not be made by attempting merely 
to superimpose European methods and cultures upon a structure 
which is basically so different from that which has given rise to this 
culture. The humanizing process must come from integration rather 
than crude addition. Existing teaching methods must be modified 
so that in and through every subject of the curriculum the humanistic 
aspect shall be made vital. Mere copying or imitating of European 
methods will not be enough. Moreover, it has to be realized that the 
humanities and the applied sciences are not diametrically opposed. 
Education is not just a question of studying certain subjects, nor is 
it Merely acquiring a quantity of knowledge or some physical skill. 
It is largely concerned with habits of mind and systematic thinking. 
Once the importance of this has been realized, questions as to what 
constitutes a liberal education become relatively insignificant. 
The emphasis is upon how we study rather than on what we study. 
All study should provide ample exercise for critical judgment and 
lead to the development of a discriminating taste through intellectual 
and aesthetic activities. 

Contrary to the general impression, considerable provision has 
been made in the U.S.A. for the needs of the part-time student 
mainly through evening classes at some of which vocational training 
may be obtained. There is also a wide provision of part-time adult 
education. In this work the universities frequently take a notable 
part, even to the extent in some places of crediting achievement in 
evening classes as part of the requirements for a degree. Admittedly, 
much remains to be done in this field and America may possibly 
learn something from British experience of part-time education. 
All writers on American adult education emphasize the need for 
teachers of appropriate outlook, ready to devise new and unorthodox 
methods of approach for this type of student; nor have the possibili- 
ties of linking radio and correspondence courses with serious adult 
education been overlooked. 








D. M. Hopkinson 
RESIDENTIAL SHORT COURSES 


Harp facts have blighted many of the bright hopes entertained in 
1945 for a great post-war educational advance. Wherever the 
anticipated progress has had to depend on bricks and mortar, there 
have been disappointments, Only with those new forms of education 
which could be set in motion without the demand for new buildings, 
is there notable new enterprise to record. Leaving on one side the 
colleges of the older universities, it has long been recognized that 
the environment provided for adult education in liberal studies 
has been pitifully inadequate. This goes for the room of a lecturer 
in a modern university as much as for the customary meeting place 
of numerous W.E.A. classes. One would therefore expect that non- 
technical, non-vocational aspects of further education would be 
well down on the list when it comes to allotting, not anything as 
tangible as building materials, but even the shadowy promise 
contained in the word “‘priorities’’. However, the very weakness of 
the claim put up in this connection by the liberal studies accounts 
for the fact that in its fields further education has made notable 
progress since the war. 

The W.E.A. and other voluntary bodies have extended both the 
range and quantity of their classes. The University Extra-Mural 
Departments, often so reconstructed as to attain a more important 
academic status, have opened up new subjects and greatly increased 
their work. Local authorities have been more alert and sympathetic. 
But perhaps the most striking new development has been that of the 
short course residential colleges. Not one of these new tracks, or 
improved services along existing lines, has involved the community 
in the provision of building materials. For residential adult educa- 
tion, as for the training of teachers, new demand has called in old 
buildings to redress the balance against it; circumstances having 
made available for public purposes some of the country’s finest 
private houses. 

The ideas that underly the establishment of the new short course 
residential college are these—that citizens need more education 
available to them in their maturity as men and women, that com- 
munal life gives greater opportunity for teaching to take effect and 
opens up the possibility of using methods that are particularly 
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suited to the adult, that technical and vocational education requires 
the leaven of general culture and the kind of society that we associate 
with the universities; this can seldom be supplied by part time study, 
and for most people only a residential experience will provide even 
a hint of its desirability. These are of course the considerations that 
induce the universities themselves to create residential hostels, that 
lead the government, public corporations and management in the 
private sectors of industry to establish residential centres or colleges, 
designed not only to provide a specific piece of vocational training 
~—that required for instance by a policeman, an administrator, a 
works foreman—but also to allow the person undergoing it an 
opportunity to expand his personality as an individual and a social 
being. 

Of public residential centres, principally for non-vocational adult 
education, there are now more than twenty in the country. Con- 
stitutionally they divide into two groups. Those directed by private 
trusts or voluntary associations (including the political parties), 
and those for which a local authority or a group of local authorities 
are responsible. In the first group are Ashridge, Pendley Stanford 
Hall, Glyn House Kingsgate, Denman College and Swinton Castle. 
In the second group Burton Manor and Grantley Hall are at present 
the largest. All the above are centres that have accommodation for 
more than forty students. I write from two years’ experience of 
work at one of these centres, dignified by the name of college. 
My task is to record not what | have taught my students—for that 
is little in all conscience—but what 4,000 visitors to the college have 
taught me. 

Every teacher has to decide for himself where his true loyalty 
rests—with his subject or with his pupils. If he chooses the former, 
experience at a short course residential college will be gloomy 
indeed. An L.E.A. for instance, maintains such an institution as a 
component part of its complete scheme for further education. This 
means that the first duty of its principal is to induce as many rate- 
payers as possible to take advantage of the new service that is being 
offered them. So his courses have to be planned to cover the most 
extensive variety of human interests for which he can find support. 
Probably there will be at least six groups of subjects—Literature 
and the Arts, Social Studies (including Current Affairs), Religion, 
Philosophy and Psychology, Industrial Management and Trade 


Union Studies, Natural History and a miscellaneous group covering 
aspects of semi-professional and vocational studies, such as teaching 
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methods, social work, youth leadership, agriculture, horticulture 
and forestry, librarianship, accountancy, and accident prevention. 
Increasingly however the responsible organizer will feel that the 
overt subject matter of the courses he plans, excellently though he 
may contrive to have it presented, is not the most valuable thing 
about his residential centre. His concern is each week for the place, 
the people and the programme—in that order. Thus the task of 
teaching a short residential course is unlike anything else in adult 
education, different even from the Summer School. The place is 
different and the people are different. These are the key factors. 
There should be nothing makeshift and nothing tawdry about the 
furniture and equipment of the adult college, The building itself 
must reflect the permanent contunuity of civilized and civilising 
influences. Here at last adult education should enjoy its own freehold 
possession of the right environment, and not the mere fortnight’s 
tenancy in off season of hotel, school or university premises, From 
its buildings and their surroundings, its food, its furniture, its 
methods, its manners and its apparent motivation, the short course 
college has to create an immaterial but pervasive attribute that will 
be recognized by any visitor within a few hours of his arrival. The 
impression to be conveyed is that of a house which combines such 
reasonable comfort as a mass soc iety allow 8, with a sense of purpose, 
an aesthetic and intellectual alertness and the absense of those 
conventions which cut down the usefulness of social intercourse. 
The house will possess not only a present purpose, but a past history, 
of which its visitors will also wish to be made aware. The continuity 
of its life as a meeting place for human beings must be emphasized. 
It is not a hotel. It is not an institution. It is a living place for men 
and women, drawn together because—though previously unaware 


of each other’s existence—they hold in common some important 
interest, some quest or pursuit, for the attainment of which the help 
of other enthusiasts is indispensable. That help will come in short 


residential courses not only from the words of those far advanced in 
the quest, which will be heard in lectures, in discussions and in 
conversation round a table or across a fire, but from free interchange 
of experience with fellow students. 

The most notable thing about the people who attend the short 
course colleges is that there are so many whom one would never 
meet as a W.E.A. or University Extra-Mural tutor. A high pro- 
portion have had a secondary education, but only a tiny fraction 
have ever, or would ever, submit themselves to the systematic 
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attendance of adult classes in anything but vocational subjects. 
The colleges have the capacity to attract “professional’’ men and 
women. I do not use that term in its narrow sense; I mean by it all 
that group of people whose primary concern is with function rather 
than person, whose approach to learning is through its connection 
with their work rather than through any general sense of social 
responsibility. Perhaps this group forms 95 per cent. of the adult 
population. Its members will not pledge themselves in such times 
of uncertainty to a three year apprenticeship to fundamentals. 
They have however a preoccupation, often intelligent, often anxious, 
with the wider issues involved in a successful performance of the 
part society calls on them to play, as supervisor, as teacher, organizer, 
housewife or parent. A considerable number of employers realize 
the value of the short residential course as a means of assisting those 
who are taking on responsibilities in industry or commerce towards 
an appreciation of the human implications of a supervisor's role, 
and the necessity for a lively but balanced outlook in the man or 
woman who assumes it. A recent letter from the manager of a large 
engineering firm puts this view very clearly: 


“We find that your courses are particularly valuable to men who 
are becoming unduly worried by a multiplicity of day to day 
problems. Seen against the background of a weekend at Grantley 
Hall, such problems, which had been assuming the magnitude of 
mountains, are seen to be little more than rather annoying 
molehills.”’ 


The short course college cannot plan in terms of systematized 
knowledge. Most of the planning has to be based on an estimate of 
the actual group which any given course may be expected to assem- 
ble. The task is then first to satisfy that group in respect of hospitality, 
friendliness and regard for its needs and interests. Then to inspire 
in it the enthusiasm, the intellectual, social and sometimes spiritual 
awakening, that can occur when people are banded together in 
close contact, with complete equality, and for a common purpose 
freely undertaken. 

The tendency of our times is to atomise society, make knowledge 
a matter of specialization and reduce opportunities for social 
intercourse. The foremost claim of these colleges is that they exist 
to counteract these tendencies. Their emphasis is on the unity of 
knowledge and the techniques of mutual understanding which in 
an increasingly co-operative and interdependent form of society 
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underlie all successful endeavour. They afford an opportunity of 
bringing together people who share more than they are aware of, 
and on whom the necessity for mutual appreciation of motives and 
ways of thought rests with ever increasing weight. 

If it is right that a dispassionate regard to the facts and some 
practice in listening to another's point of view should permeate the 
ordinary citizen’s approach to practical problems, then this type 
of adult education is certainly justified. For besides bringing people 
together for discussion, it brings them into contact with those who 
are trained practitioners of the necessary approach. Thus a process 
of human integration and the bridging of the gulf between the 
abstract thinker and the practical man is constantly taking place. 
To train one’s own mind along academic lines demands an impulse 
that is often lacking in the young, for whom academic opportunities 
are open. The next best thing is to acquire in later life an understand- 
ing of how that kind of mind addresses itself to the kind of questions 
which one’s personal interests or one’s job provoke. Thus in all the 
courses offered the common intention is that of integrating an 
academic and a non-academic point of view, and of focusing both 
on a topic of mutual interest and concern. 

Furthermore there are numerous other processes of integration 


taking place as the courses succeed each other. For industry this may 


mean the exchange of views between management and worker, 
foreman and trade unionist, for agriculture the same exchanges 
between farmer, landowner and farm worker. In courses for the 
adolescent a meeting ground can be supplied for those in Grammar 
Schools and those in industry and commerce. The teacher can meet 
the creative artist; the amateur field naturalist, a trained scientific 
worker in botany or zoology. 

Critics of the short course colleges regard much, if not all, their 
work, as too slight and trivial to be worthy of notice. To an earlier 
generation adult education worthy of the name, if it was to be “an 
inspiration and a dynamic’’, necessarily involved a long period of 
intensive study. Its aim was to supply a substitute for a university 
education for those to whom this had been wrongly denied. Such a 
contention at once raises the question of where the value of a univer- 
sity education really lies. Is its most important feature the years of 
systematic study, or is it the richness of experience derived from 
contact with free minds and membership of an academic community? 
If the first answer is returned, then it is right to deplore the relative 
recession in Three Year Tutorial classes. If on the other hand, not a 
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prolonged self-immolation in learning, but a spasmodic inspiration, 
generated by contact with the alert mind of a teacher, is the ideal, 
then the shorter course has much to offer. Those who look for 
help from adult education do not all require the reorientation 
postulated in the claim for “a long and severe discipline of study”’, 
without which the benefits of a university education cannot, it is 
alleged, be obtained. Many seek only to encounter the stimulating 
experience of a trained thinker applying himself to a subject with 
which in its practical application the student may be very much 
concerned. Adult education may therefore be a spurring on of some 
existing impetus to self-development that any one may be ex- 
periencing. It should be offering not only the content of a course, 
but the spirit of enquiry, the dialectic of investigation, the synthesis 
of contrasting and complimentary experience freely expressed. 
In the fellowship of the curious and the would-be creative is found 
that sudden onrush of excitement and vision which supplies so many 
with their first eagerness to advance. This the short residential course 
does very frequently supply. 

There is wide agreement to-day that adult education should be 
one means of preparing people in a democracy to discharge their 
responsibilities. ‘That task must be seen from two angles. In the first 
place it is important that as many citizens as possible should be able 
to act as wholly free and independent units trained to exercise 
political judgment. But this does not rule out the desirability of a 
limited advance in the same direction for a much greater number. 


There exists the possibility of assisting many to a partial conscious- 


ness of responsibility within the sphere where their work or livelihood 
or general interests lic. The “social purpose’, to use the W.E.A. 
term, behind this short course adult education is that its students 
should proceed to a conscious understanding of their contemporary 
responsibilities not necessarily as full citizens, but as soldiers or trade 
unionists, housewives or parents, as foremen or parish councaillors, 
as nurses or farmers, as librarians or allotment holders, and finally 
as human beings with all the intellectual and aesthetic achievement 
of mankind open to their investigation and their enjoyment. 

A tinal criticism of the colleges. We are told that they merely 
provide people with a good cheap holiday, in part at the public 
expense. The answer is—‘‘Splendid! What could be more desirable!”’ 
Many people are now taking holidays. All too few are taking ‘good’”’ 
holidays. Far too many discover that these rest pauses, these brief 
intervals in a life still dominated by the values associated with work 
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and ‘getting on’’ are in fact a source of frustration and disappoimt- 
ment. A “good” holiday must provide the refreshment of real 
stimulus and new experience, from which a fresh impetus to create 
and contribute may arise. A “‘good"’ holiday is one that deepens the 
individual's belief in life and all its possible riches of experience and 
human contact. 

In 1836 Caroline Norton composed A Voice from the Factories 
in Sertous Verse. This passionate protest against the abuses of in- 
dustrialism contained the rhetorical question: 


es 


Are they free 
Who struggle through the long unwelcome day 
Without the leisure to be good or glad?” 


One hundred and fifteen years later we may have the leisure, but 
still lack the will. So these lines with their curious echo of W. H. 
Auden indicate the objectives of a new development in adult educa- 
tion. In its scale of values gladness is placed as high as goodness. 


Cecil Tragen 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN COLLEGES OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 


THe teaching of Social Studies in day classes of Colleges of Further 
Education, especially to the under-cighteen age groups, presents 
even greater problems than are normally encountered im the field 


of part-time education. The difficulty of achieving and maintaining 


a sense of continuity when attendance is for only one d: 


iv a week 
makes impracticable the undertaking of some of the more obvious 
activities which are suitable for Social Studies courses. Projects and 
local surveys (perhaps culminating in exhibitions), reports com- 
piled by groups of students, or even a less ambitious programme of 
visits to Lown Council meetings, municipal undertakings, librari 
factories and so on are impossible when an hour a week is all that 
can be snatched from limited time-tables which other sul 
demand their shares. It is certain, therefore, u 

b 
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adapt such schemes—no matter how successful they may be in the 
very different conditions of full-time education—is bound to lead to 
frustration and consequent disillusionment. 

Moreover, the teacher of Social Studies often has to encounter 
opposition on at least two, and possibly three, fronts. Students, 
employers, and, in some cases, teaching colleagues may all combine 
in a united front. The students are at an awkward age, neither boys 
nor men, neither girls nor women, very anxious to feel that they are 
grown up, very conscious that they are beginning to earn their own 
livings. Since at present most of these youngsters attend day-release 
courses as part of their vocational training, they resent, in their eager- 
ness to learn the intricacies of their chosen jobs, any encroachment on 
the time available for technical or commercial classes. They can 
understand the necessity for vocational education but regard other 
studies either as a waste of time or an unnecessary reminder of the 
sort of thing they were taught at school. 

This attitude, it must be confessed, may be encouraged by those 
who ought to know better—the teachers of the technical and 
commercial subjects, especially the older ones whose own early 
training was so narrowly vocational. All too often they regard social 
studies as an irrelevant frill thrusting its way upon the more grim 
business of learning for earning. 

The third member of the unholy alliance, the employer, is the 
strongest of the opponents. To a large extent, his opposition is quite 
understandable. He is giving his young workers opportunities for 
day-time study, instead of leaving them to do things in the hard way 
of the old days when attendance at evening classes was the only 
avenue open to the ambitious boy or girl. He is prepared to en- 
courage this modern method of training by making good any loss 
of wages during the period of absence from work, because it will 
improve the youngster’s usefulness in the factory or office. Neverthe- 
less, his attitude may well differ when time—for which he is paying— 
is spent on “‘non-practical’’ subjects. He may even tolerate the in- 
trusion of Physical Training into the scheme of studies since he can 
appreciate the relationship between fitness and his sickness statistics. 
But Social Studies is another matter altogether. Why should he pay 
for his employees to learn something which has no direct connection 
with the job? 

Admittedly, not all employers reason like this. The initiative for 
non-vocational Further Education has, in the past, been inspired by 
some of the more progressive commercial and industrial under- 
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takings far more than by many local education authorities. Yet they 
were, and still are, the exceptions to the general tendency. The 
majority of employers, especially the “smaller’’ men have no desire 
to subsidize this sort of “luxury”: they will gladly help their young 
workers to learn their jobs, but after that they feel that their self- 
imposed obligation should end. 

It is true that when Sections 43-46 of the 1944 Education Act come 
into operation and attendance for the under-cighteens is compulsory, 
some of the obstacles which have been mentioned will be less real. 
However, it is extremely unlikely that, as long as the voluntary 
movement towards day-release continues to grow at its present rate, 
the Minister will add to his building and stafling problems by a 
speedy enforcement of these clauses. In any case, even with com- 
pulsion, co-operation is essential. In the future as well as the present, 
the teacher of Social Studies will have to satisfy not only himself 
that his efforts are worthwhile, but also to make sure that everybody 
else is equally convinced. In brief, whatever the legal position, he has 
got to present a case which will withstand all the critics. 

One way of marshalling the aid of teaching colleagues would be to 
compile an elaborate syllabus, indicating a progressive course of 
study on the British Constitution, Local Government or any of the 
conventional Civics topics. This approach would be in line with 
tradition and respectability; it would keep in step with the con- 
ventions. Besides, it might even commend itself to employers who, 
although muttering a few cynical reservations, could be persuaded to 
see the force of the argument that young citizens need training in the 
ABC of democratic machinery. It is, therefore, a great temptation 
to adopt a solution which goes a long way towards softening the 
main fronts of the opposition, and which is comparatively simple 


for the teacher; he only needs to have a good text-book to keep him- 


self on the rails. 

If, however, we accept the idea that the function of the educa- 
tionist is to promote the welfare of the pupil, this answer will be 
speedily rejected. Adolescents who attend Colleges of Further 
Education are rarely studious young intellectuals, and the fact must 
be faced that, apart from their jobs, the sole interests of most of them 
revolve around sport and the cinema. The teacher of Social Studies 
has to aim at widening this outlook and to make these men and 
women of tomorrow conscious that there are other things in life 
which can be just as exciting to the enquiring mind. These ends will 
not be achieved by hack teaching to a set syllabus or by lectures 
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which dot the “i's” and cross the “‘t’s” of any self-respecting 
secondary school curriculum in Civics. 

On the other hand, the drawbacks of stereotyped methods may 
all too easily lead to a reaction to other extremes. In a justifiable 
anxiety to stimulate the attention of his students, the teacher may 
deliberately experiment with new techniques. For instance, he may 
obtain copies of the main daily newspapers and by distributing them 
to the class draw attention to main topics, show how the views of the 
proprietors (or editors) colour the news, encourage students to pick 
out items which interest them and to ask questions and so on. Whilst 
this is an enlightened approach, such efforts may soon degenerate into 
disorderly scrambles for the strip-cartoon pages or, in the case of the 
more sophisticated, for the racing columns. 

Another technique is to allow the students to bring forward 
matters which interest them. Unfortunately, this attempt to arouse 
enthusiasm is just as disastrous, except with more mature students, 
and a teacher who had to rely on his pupils for the subject headings 
of his lessons would soon find that his own mental horizon was 
becoming as limited as that of those whom he was supposed to be 
teaching. 

The fault with both these techniques (and indeed with all similar 
ones where the initiative is largely handed over to the pupil) is that 
they do not take enough account of the indifferent quality of much of 
the raw material which has to be handled. The objective of Social 
Studies will never be achieved without a very high degree of guidance 
towards that goal. 

As a cross between the ultra-formal and the “free” approach, 
there are Current Affairs lectures or talks on selected items of social, 
political, economic or cultural importance. Current Affairs appeal to 
many, either treated as a news digest of the previous weck’s events or 
on lines suggested by a Bureau of Current Affairs chart or pamphlet. 
However, both have their weaknesses. The weekly news bulletin 
tends to become too much of a catalogue of events, lacking fire and 
freshness, easily lapsing into a dreary routine. Talks based on B.C.A. 
publications do not lead one into the fatal trap of dullness, but it is 
doubtful whether their literature ts suitable for the average County 
College adolescent; the pamphlets are too “deep” and the junior 
“Outlines” are too childish for the fifteens to eighteens. The Map 
Reviews are much more helpful, but it must be remembered that a 
ready-made teaching aid will not always suit individual require- 
ments. In theory, B.B.C. School Talks should be of assistance, yet 


’ 
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even if a wireless set is available (and this may be a very big “if” in 
present-day makeshift arrangements), it is extremely uncommon to 
find that the time of an appropriate broadcast coincides with the 
social stuches « lass, and the tume-table of a day-release course cannot 
be adjusted as in full-time education. 

Satisfactory results may be possible by giving lectures, with dis- 
cussion opportunities, on different or related themes, e.g. Trade 
Unionism, The Television Age, Atomic Energy, Films, U.N.Q., etc. 
Nevertheless, even superficial treatment of matters like these may be 
above the heads of the students. The chief way of overcoming this 
defect is to relate the lecture to specific concrete examples of the 
young people’s immediate evironment. For example, a talk on 
Trade Unionism may be a success if it can be connected with the 
way in which trade unions operate in local industries. But it is far 
from easy to find many clear-cut links between every subject and 
individual experience, and even when the lectures are supplemented 
by text-books, the result is little better. The type of student we are 
considering feels that books smack too much of the schoolroom, 
and he detests having the idea, which is consciously or uncon- 
sciously fostered by nearly all text-books of this nature, that he is 
being taught to be ‘‘a good citizen’. Even if the authors do avoid 
this fatal impression, other problems still remain—less fundamental, 
but equally important to the teacher. Can the L.E.A. be persuaded 
to buy enough books so that each class member will have a separate 
copy ? Will the students be allowed to take the books home or will a 
precious part of the Social Studies period have to be devoted to 
classroom reading? Will the L.E.A. be prepared to buy new editions 


when the existing books “date”? These are very practical points 


because the students, one can be certain, will not purchase their own 
Copics. Should the teacher be more ambitious and think of film- 
strips, the snags are even more formidable—inituial cost of equip- 
ment, fresh purchases of film-strips, the unsuitability of premise 
classes scattered in different parts of buildings or even in different 
parts of a town. The conclusion is, therefore, that the teacher is 
thrown back almost completely on his own resources in trying to 
devise the most effective means of “putting across” his material. 
This is, however, a disguised blessing, because undue reliance on 
outside agencies somcumes obscures the paramount necessity ol 
fitting the course to the pupil's needs. 

Indeed, it was partly because the barest minimum of teaching aid 


was available that the writer decided to compile a News Book. 
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Experience has proved that this is the most effective way of dealing 
with the perpetual headache of combining purpose and interest in the 
Social Studies period. On the one hand, it stimulates pupil-interest, 
and on the other hand, its constructive character leads to results 
which form the basis of a solid answer to the other vigilant critics. 

Briefly, the News Book is a collection of items culled from the daily 
paper. The digest is not given in weekly doses, but is used as a jump- 
ing-off ground for talks and discussions on selected topics. Sometimes 
the lesson may deal with only one topic from the week's “bag’’, but 
on the whole it is preferable to take two or three items, of a contrasted 
character, which will appeal to different interest groups more 
effectively than would be the case with merely one selected subject. 
The items, it must be emphasized, are not necessarily those of world- 
stirring importance. Of course, when some outstanding event 
becomes headline news, it is not ignored but, at the same time 
attention is drawn to prominently displayed facts which may raise 
more fundamental issues than the fleeting sensation of a day. 

The following reproduction of a page from the News Book brings 
out the underlying ideas more clearly: 


Date 


10.7.50. 


Item 
Coal output down in W. Mid- 
lands, mainly due to declining 
labour force. 
Earthquake in Colombia. 13 
inches of rain in Nebraska. 


Comments 


Problems of coal industry. 
Mining as a career. (All of 
local interest. ) 

Influence of climate on living 
conditions, etc. 
younger ones. 
Litter louts. 
the countryside 
Parks. 

Whole question of discipline. 
? Debate for following week: 
“To cane or not to cane?” 


Good for 


Preservation of 
National 


Litter in Royal Parks; sweep- 
ing-up £8,500 per 
annum. 


Middlesex 
mittee’s 


costs 


Education Com- 
code on corporal 
punishment. (No ear-boxing, 
striking on head, etc.) 

Cutting from Manchester Big possibilities—development 
Guardian on projected power of backward 
station in Quattara Depres- claiming land, 


countrics, fre- 


world food 


sion of Libyan desert. 
Commons’ questions on 
Summoerskill and boxing. 
Durham = schoolchildren to 
help in potato harvest. 


production, etc. 

Is it a manly art? Possible 
debate. 

Merits and this 
policy. Historical background 
necessary. 


demerits of 
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ltem Comments 


New Cabinet in France Sketch of French political 
system. (Only for older ones. 

Article in Guardian on Boys’ Discussion on purpose, ctc 

Clubs. Encourage views from mem- 
bers. 

More “boxing” questions in Link-up with previous extract. 

Commons. Minister makes 

statement about freedom of 

curriculum for L.E.As. end 

article on Boys’ Clubs. 

Guardian cutting, “100 years Juvenile delinquency—right 

ago”’—treatment of juvenile approach? Cause, etc., and 

crime. cure. Encourage all to discuss. 

I'rygve Lie appeals to all U.N. Treated in detail last week, 

members to send troops, etc., but keep alive; stress that it is 

to Korea. not just America’s war. 

Letter in Guardian elaborating General discussion on desir- 

Washbrook’s case for week-end ability of mid-week play (for 

cricket. spectators and players). Bring 
in professionals ». amateurs. 

do Local Flower Show. Should they be held? (Note 

subsidy from rates needed. 
Elaborate on 6d. rate under 


1948 Act 


Note: It is often necessary to paste in cuttings when full detail is 
necessary. 

These then are the bare bones for the Social Studies class. They 
need to be developed and ‘‘put over” in such a way that discussion 
and questions will be aroused spontancously. Getting the class to 
enter into the spirit of the lesson is, of course, a vital feature of Social 
Studies, and it can be achieved only by an easy manner of delivery, 
a quick sense of humour, the choice of straightforward language and 
a readiness to detect student reaction. The class should be en- 
couraged to interrupt at any time during the lesson. To deliver 
a talk, no matter how brief, and then pause for questions or com- 
ments nearly always results in an uncomfortable silence, Interrup- 


tions have real educational value; they stimulate self-expression 


much more readily than the set question- or discussion-time, because 
fifteen- to cighteen-year-olds are not, as a rule, advanced enough to 
listen to whole arguments and then examine them in the critical 
fashion of an adult audience. Therefore, the students must be told to 
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break into the teacher’s remarks whenever any doubt or point 
crosses their minds. To any person who has not practised this form of 
controlled heckling, the prospect may seem frightening, but in fact, 
there is little to fear; interruptions are not over-frequent and any 
risks involved are well worth the result. Occasionally, it will be found 
that the discussion wanders far away from the original point at issue. 
This is quite unimportant, provided that it continues on sensible 
lines, for any intelligent topic which interests the pupils is as equally 
helpful to one’s general objective as the chosen subject. Moreover, 
it is dangerous to cut short argument—aunless it is silly or pointless 
because once the urge to interchange of views is stifled, it is very hard 
to recapture the spirit of the lesson, or even of the whole course. 
One of the main advantages of the News Book method is, as ha 
been already implied, that it relates general themes to concrete 
instances drawn from the everyday world, and so Social Studies is 
made into a living subject. But it needs careful handling if scrappy 
chats on little-related matters or repetition of similar topics every 
other week are to be avoided. For these reasons, it is advisable to 


draw up at the beginning of a session a rough list of essential ideas 
one wants to bring into the year’s work. Record books for each class, 
showing the subjects treated in each lesson (with one’s own comments 


on the degree of success or failure) are also necessary if a pattern of 
work is to emerge. 

In the General Education Handbook published by the War Office 
occurs the following solemn piece of advice to would-be instructor 
“No one with less knowledge of his subject than his class has ever 
been successful as a teacher.’ The humour of this warning may 
become a trifle bitter when we consider those unfortunate creatures 
who are compelled to undertake the teaching of subjects, about which 
they know litthe and care even less, because of staffl-shortages and 
L..E.A. cheeseparings. This sort of situation arises all too frequently 
with Social Studies, for it is commonly assumed that any person who 
can read a newspaper or listen to a news bulletin is capable of 
handling the subject. Nothing could be further removed from the 
truth. A training in economics, coupled with a wide background of 
political and social history, is necessary if the lessons are to have any 
worthwhile content. The Social Studies teacher must not be a misfit 
from some other branch of the profession who is allotted a lesson or 
two of Social Studies so that he can fill up his tme-table. He should 
be a specialist in his own right and be treated as such, on a level 
with any other specialist. The idea that “anybody” can tackle 
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Social Studies is false and dangerous, and is bound to bring the 
$ ibject into disrep ite 

But training and teaching ability, are not the sole qualifications, 
The very nature of Social Studies demands not only clear-headed 
interpretation, but also up-to-date knowledge. Whilst the teacher 
of mathematics or shorthand or even of history may find that the 
same notes can be u ed year after vear for his lessons, with only 
occasional modifications, the rapidity with which the scenes of 
modern lite change makes it necessary for the Social Studies expert 
to keep on his toes all the time. After having mastered the pros and 
cons of open-cast coal-mining one week, he may have to shift over 
his mind to the geography and history of Korea the next week. It is 
for this sort of switch that the general academic training in the fields 
of history, politics, and economics equips one so admirably. But 
foundations need a superstructure. Responsible newspapers and 
periodicals like The Times, the Manchester Guardian, the Observer, the 
Vew Statesman, the Economist, the Spectator, etc., as well as the in- 
dispensable Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, go a long way towards 
meeting this need. In addition, there are pamphil ts and books to be 
read. And so the catalogue could be continued. Naturally, judi tous 
elections have to be made, but despite the most careful pruning, 
mart of the neces- 
heads of further 


few teachers have sufficient ume to absorb even a | 
materi | of the job It is to be hoped that 
nts will bear this fact in mind when drawing 


leavour to cut down the cla rOotTH hours 


up time-tables and will en 
of the Social Stud teacher. Overloading with teaching duties will 
cle quat ly informed tea her, MpLY be CALs his 


preparation and unless he 1 ven the chance to 


his work is bound to suffer. 


part-uume day education finishes at eighteen. Student: 


hoping to obtain advanced qualifications (e.g. degree 
National and Higher National Certificates) are sometimes allowed 
by their employers to continue their studies in the more congenial 
atmo phere ot day classes. A few of the bolder heads of technical 
colleges where there are such classes do try to fit Social Studies 
into the programme of professional and vocational subjects. Even 
though the opportunities are not as great as with jumior students, 
mainly because of examination pressure, there are the slack seasons 
even in the most highly examination-ndden courses, and in these 
off-peak periods, much valuable work can be effected. Just be 


cause the subject cannot be taken week im and week out the whole 
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year round, it is no reason for ignoring every chance of infiltration. 

The task of teaching the older age-groups is relatively easy. 
That is why the major part of this article has been devoted to the 
problems of younger students, It is true that some of the obstacles 
remain—employer as well as teacher opposition in some instances— 
but pupil opposition has vanished. To begin with, the students are 
the ‘‘brainier’’ ones who have survived the eliminating heats which 
have weeded out the weaker brethren. In addition, the early urge for 
learning about their crafts or professions has been dulled by famil- 
iarity and they turn with relief to a subject which needs no cramming 
and which has no examination as an end. Moreover, they are adults, 
or at least are approaching adult life. A revolution has taken place 
in their outlook; they are beginning to realize that technical com- 
petence in their profession is not the only key to satisfactory living. 
Lecturing to students like these is a pleasure; there is no need to pick 
words with care lest one’s language is too ‘‘advanced”’ and, above all, 
there is no need to whip up discussion or encourage questioning. 

The provision of non-vocational facilities for older, as well as 
younger, students in the more progressive technical colleges is a 
challenge to those universities whose ever-increasing specialization 
is making more proficient scientists and engineers at the expense of a 
balanced education, 


H. Lamb 
A COLLEGE IN STAFFORDSHIRE 


Tue Bilston College of Further Education was established as a 
County College in March, 1947, by the Staffordshire Local Educa- 
tion Authority and was among the first separately established 
institutions to experiment in the part-time general education and 
vocational training of young workers in accordance with the latest 
ideas on this subjec t. 

It has since widened its sphere of activity and has a growing 
evening department of about 1,000 students, in addition to the 
400 to 500 students who attend during the daytime. There 1s 
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also an Art Department which includes a number of full-time 
students. 

The College is now firmly established in its area, and great 
interest in the experimental work done in the day classes has been 
shown by those whose interests lie in this direction. The following 
is a very brief outline of the methods employed and the philosophy 
underlying them. 

The attempt made under the Fisher Act to make part-time 
education up to the age of cighteen years compulsory failed, not 
because the need for it was any less urgent than it was stated to be 
by those who advocated it, but because the physical conditions for 
its success did not exist, and, more importantly, because industrial 
support and the wider public opinion were not behind it. 

Not the least powerful of the influences which contributed to 
formulation of the further education provisions of the new Education 
Act was the knowledge that the world of to-day is vastly different 
from what it was even a generation ago. No longer can national 
safety or even the security of the civilization to which we belong 
rest upon numbers of combatants or quantity of armaments. The 
quality of peoples is, as has been proved time and again in the last 
world war, of paramount importance and is, in the end, the deciding 
factor. 

We can therefore no longer afford to lose official contact with the 
nation’s young men and women when they leave school at fifteen. 
World events and, indeed, plain common sense dictate that they 
shall be in the hands of men and women of culture and understand- 


ing during what is, from every point of view, a most vital period of 


their lives. The opportunity, however, its transitory. Once the 
character is formed and the foundations of personality laid, then 
it is extremely difficult for education to do much to modify them 
It may be said that, in any case, it is not the function of education 
to do this, that formal education is concerned primarily with 
instruction and that the development of personality is more the 
province of the home, the youth leader, or the minister of religion 
It is conceivably true that instruction is the sole business of the higher 
branches of education, but if the one-day attendance at college, as 
laid down in the Act, is to be judged solely by the amount of in- 
struction imparted, then the enormous cost involved in setting up 
this additional and important branch of our educational system 
would be difheult to justify. 


Even the most efficient instructors can only do a limited amount 
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in the ume allotted to them, and when one considers that physical 
training is compulsory and that time therefore must be found for it, 
it is fairly obvious that the only result of such a narrow conception 
of youth education can be a general sense of frustration and futility 
on the part of both teacher and taught. 

The alternative would appear to be that the “‘day”’ must make 
up in quality what it lacks in quantity, and that the young people 
who attend must be given not just a continuation of their school 
lessons, but am experience which, if wisely directed, by trained and 
informed tutors, will have a considerable modifying influence upon 
them for their own good and also for that of the community in 
which they are going to live out their lives. 

Such, very briefly, are the basic principles on which “‘day release” 
classes at the Bilston College of Further Education have been 
conducted since its inception in April, 1947. Since that time there 
has been unremitting trial and experiment to see how far the desired 
ends can be achieved by means of a scheme of education and train- 
ing ba.ed on a single day's attendance which will give to all who 
attend training in and understanding of the fundamentals of good 
ciuzenship and also promote whatever may be their vocational 


needs. To all who realize that this constitutes a problem of the first 


magnitude a brief account of how the problem was tackled at the 
Bilston College of Further Education may prove interesting. 

Even a brief recapitulation of the whole of the period involved 
would almost inevitably develop into a history, and would, as such, 
be quite inappropriate here. Sufhice it to say that a number of 
schemes which were tned, while not unsuccessful with small 
numbers, would obviously have failed when attendance in the neigh- 
bourhood of 500 a day had to be dealt with. 

Lhese schemes tailed, too, because of their lack of flexibility and 
the necessity of fitting the student into a course with a definite 
bias which was not always the most suitable for particular in- 
dividuals. As a result, therefore, not only of our own experience and 
much discussion at staff meetings, but also of consultation with all 
the students attending during the daytime, a scheme was evolved 
which is functioning well even in conditions that are far from ideal. 

It may be emphasized how important it is that the students 
should feel that they have a share and a definite influence in the 
organization of the College in its formal as well as in its informal 
aspects. The present time-table, as far as the general education 
courses are concerned, is based upon direct consultation by means 
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of questionnaires, with all the day students in their various tutorial 
groups 

In passing, it may noted that the number of students requiring 
courses of a general nature will be far greater than those demanding 
a narrower vocational training 

The results, which were reduced to statisics, were most interesting, 
and sometimes not a littl amusing. One calls to mind the students 
who liked “‘music—light and heavy” “horse-riding and Shakes- 
peare’”’, “tatting about’. Whatever work amongst young students 
may be, iM ois neve dull 

The drawing up of the time-table was greatly influenced by the 
results which were obtained. Adequate flexibility has been achieved 
so as to cater for the student's individual bent and interests. The 
more rigid vocational course will be mentioned later, but as far as 
the general courses are concerned the day 1s divided between 
individual studies, practical work, English, calculations or home- 
craft, current affairs, elective subjects and physical training. 

All students do English, some form of calculations and current 
affairs. It is important that they should do spoken and written 
English, and particularly the former in a district such as that in 
which the College is situated, where a stranger may sometimes need 
an interpreter. It goes deeper than this, however. One of the most 
definite barriers between one class of people and another 1s the 
ability or otherwise to speak grammatical, unaflected English 

Full opportunity, therefore, for oral expression is given in regular 
discussion groups and by the encouragement all students get in 
tutorials, committee meetings, and so on, to speak with confidence 
Students are, moreover, of an age when they are beginning to 
appreciate the importance of going forward with as few handicaps 


as possible and 


how, at times, an cager co-operation with thei 
tutors 

English, calculations and current affairs in the general courses 
take up about half of the student’s time. The other hall ts on an 
elective basis, and in this connection a brief word on that section 
under the heading “Individual Studies’’ may prove interesting 
Here a student is allowed to take up the study of any topic in which 
he or she is genuinely interested, whether it be the history of a 
e] 


well-known football team or the more intensive study of the particu- 


lar job he is engaged in. Choice is only limited by the capacity of 


the College to provide for it 


This choice is made in consultation with a tutor who gives, 
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required, advice and guidance. A choice is not always easily made, 
as a number of students of low academic attainment and of poor 
quality generally seem to have practically no interests outside those 
which are necessary for existence. It is in these cases that tutorial 
guidance is very necessary and worth-while. Skilful handling on 
the part of the tutor can usually disentangle some interest, which 
may perhaps involve more work with the hands rather than with 
the head. The student then embarks upon a self-chosen task, in 
accomplishing which he has the help of a tutor and a guide, as well 
as a teacher. He is responsible for producing a finished piece of 
work during the space of a term, but may work at his own rate and 
plan out his own scheme. It need hardly be said that to many this 
responsibility and freedom is a little disconcerting. Many youngsters 
to-day appear to prefer to sit down and have information poured 
over them, since this involves the minimum of effort on their part. 

The results, however, are striking. Not only do students learn the 
true function of the library, but they train themselves to discriminate 
between what ts suitable and what is unsuitable for their immediate 
purpose in the books they need to refer to. Notes are made, and 
finally the material obtained is written up into an essay. In most 
cases, the student is proud of having achieved something, as it 
were, “under his own steam’, 

Space does not permit a full assessment of the value of the in- 
dividual study period, but there is no doubt that it deserves to be an 
integral part of any scheme of one-day general education. There is, 
of course, nothing novel in this modified form of the project method, 
but it is of outstanding value in its present application in that it 
combines training with learning, and it is in the complete fusion 
of these two elements that it justifies its place in the curriculum. A 
student who has produced a first-class individual study has not 
only learnt more in the right way, but has also given exercise to 
personal qualities of initiative, perseverance and a sense of responsi- 
bility which so often remain undeveloped in our youth. The training 
value is even greater in the case of those who have not the capacity 
to produce a result of high quality. The experience of having done 
this sort of thing is of great moment to such a student and has a great 
influence in encouraging confidence and independence. 

Further but necessarily more restricted choice is given in practical 
work, where students may choose from metalwork, woodwork, 
plastics, needlework, art, pottery, weaving, crafts. 

An additional elective half-hour is also given during which 
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students may do a foreign language, gardening, musical appre- 
ciation, dramatics, recorder-playing, all this depending to a certain 
extent upon the versatility of a small staff. 

The “general day’, therefore, is, like life itself, a compromise 
between what one wishes to do and what one ought to do. Here 
again the element of training for life comes in without, if such a 
thing could be, its being a separate subject in the curriculum. 
Everything that is done in such colleges should be brought to the 
touchstone of value in terms of life. 

By its flexibility such a scheme lends itself very well to our present 
circumstances, enabling students to begin at any time during the 
term and also to be transferred from one group or one day to another 
with the minimum upset in their work. It also ensures that, after 
such a course of three years, the student is able to read, write, and 
figure at least as well as, if not better than, he could on leaving 
school at fifteen and, it is hoped, capable of constructive thought. 

In addition to the general course there are also vocational courses 
concerned with engineering, commercial subjects, nursery assistants 
and City and Guilds trade courses. These cannot have the same 
breadth of choice as obtains in the general course, and an external 
examination 1s taken at the end of the session. Despite this, however, 
all students have the same background, come into contact with a 
staff trained to be aware of them primarily as youngsters developing 
rapidly into manhood and womanhood, and also benefit from being 
under tutorial supervision in common with all the other students. 

In practice, therefore, provided the tone and organization of the 
College are based upon what youth needs and requires, a vocational 
course can be quite as rich in life values as the less rigid general 
course. Certain itis that toencourage any artificial distinction between 
what is vocational and non-vocational to the point of segregation 
will deprive this kind of youth education of much of its value 

Further detail about the tutorial system will perhaps be of interest 
One of the problems which will arise when attendance is com- 
pulsory is that of size. Whatever may be the optimum number 
decided upon, there will be a very real danger that the individual 
may be engulfed in the mass, and should this occur much that is of 
value will be lost. To avoid this, although our numbers—400 to 500 
a week—are not nearly as great as they will be when attendance ts 
no longer voluntary, students are formed into tutorial groups 
irrespective of course, stage or year, and each member of staff acts 


in a tutorial capacity towards a certain group of students cach day. 
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Phere are tutorial group meetings at frequent intervals, but it is 
understood that tutors may be approached at any ume for help or 
advice, whether of a personal nature or in connection with work. 
On the other hand, the tutor gets to know the members of his or 
her group as persons, and the individual cannot be lost sight of 

Thus, no matter how numerous the student body, if staff is 
sufficiently adequate for it to be broken down into small tutorial 
groups, the lack of sympathy and understanding arising out of mass 
direction can be avoided. The whole conception of youth education 
and training outlined above is based upon not more than twenty 
students per tutor. 

Tutorial grouping too has other advantages. The Principal may 
hold forth on this or that topic concerned with general College 
organization or discipline at General Assembly, but for it to be 
really effective and brought home to individual students, it must be 
thrashed out in the tutorial meeting. In this way, too, students are 
brought to understand that the discipline and good tone of the 
College are their business. This is one of the fundamental reasons 
why in this co-educational College discipline is sound, and why 
also students for the most part feel that they “‘belong”’. 

This sense of being one of the community is enhanced by what 


has become somewhat of a “ceremony of initiation” when a fresh 


student arrives. All new students are interviewed or, more correctly, 
have a talk with the Principal of the College, before joining a 
particular group. They are introduced to their tutor, who discusses 
the work of the course, the practical work to be undertaken, the 
electives and individual study, and in this way students are made to 
feel that they have a genuine say in their own affairs. 

Lhis impression is deepened when they learn that all matters 
which are not concerned with educational policy are controlled 
by students and staff through the medium of a College Council and 
its Various committees. This College sense shows itself in many ways, 
two obvious indications being the pictures which have recently been 
bought and the turf for a College lawn, most of the money tor which 
has been voted by students out of College funds, not because money 
for this was not available through the usual channels, but because 
the students wished to add to the amenities of the College and it 
would have been poor tactics to have refused their co-operation. 

lt would indeed require a book rather than this article to enumer- 
ate all the possibilities that lie in youth training and education if 
approached with a sense of the social and spiritual values involved. 
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Mention might be made of the morning assembly, sometimes taken 
over completely by the students, or the increasing interest in music 
arising from hearing so much good music in College. There is also 
the frequent discovery and fostering of hidden talent in the most 
unlikely individuals, made possible only by the thorough knowledge 
the Principal and staff have of their students, and leading to a 
realization of the great amount of talent which must run to waste 
in every generation simply because it has not been noticed. 

Much could be said also of the influence of the common room, 
where all students from different firms and walks of life meet on 
equal terms and get to understand each other's point of view, the 
machine operator getting to know the office clerk, the labourer 
fraternizing with the post-School Certificate lad in training to be a 
metallurgist. These influences, whilst perhaps seeming trivial in 
themselves, are just those which should obtain among young 
people, and play no small part in the development of the community- 
mindedness which, after all, is only sympathy with others based on 
understanding. 

It is hoped, however, that sufficient has been said here to indicate 


that the “day” is one of intensive activity against a background and 


in an atmosphere attuned to the psychology of the young workers 
who attend. It may be some indication that the direction in which 
we are going is more or less the right one when it is stated that the 
average percentage of attendance has never been less than eighty- 
nine. As all attendance is voluntary in that there is no legal com- 
pulsion one can only assume that the “mixture’’ is palatable. 

However that may be, we are looking forward to developing on 
these lines seeking continually, under the guidance of a sympathetic 
and helpful Local Authority, to solve some of the difficult problems 
which must be tackled in this business of educating and training 
the nation’s youth. 

During the interim period, before attendance becomes compulsory, 
industry has a very real opportunity to co-operate in something 
which is of tremendous significance for the nation as a whole 
In a few years’ time these youngsters will be entering upon full 
adult life, exercising their vote, rearing their families and, indeed, 
replacing us. It is gratifying therefore to know that there is a rising 
tide of “day release’’ not only for technical training, but for more 
general education 

Because of this co-operation, we in the educational sphere are 
enabled to carry into practical effect ideas and experiments in this 
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tremendously important branch of youth education which will 
undoubtedly influence in no small measure what will be offered to 
those students who in the not too distant future, we hope, will 
receive part-time education to eighteen as part of their birthright. 


E. White 
BURTON-ON-TRENT TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


Untit the last decade Burton-on-Trent was a backwater from the 
mainstream of development of technical education in this country. 
The town’s major industry enjoyed a monopoly of the local labour 
market and most of its needs were satisfied by unskilled workers. 
There was not therefore the same demand for vocational! training 
as in most towns. Moreover, Burton does not lie on any of the main 
arteries of traffic from the Metropolis and has therefore been cut-off 
from the rapid infiltration of new men and ideas. 

Since 1938, however, when Mr. Arthur Blake was appointed 
Director of Education for the County Borough, the policy of the 
Education Committee has been progressive. The results speak for 
themselves. 

The population of the County Borough is some 50,000 and of the 
catchment area for technical education in the neighbouring counties 
of Staffordshire and South Derbyshire about the same. Apart from 
brewing, in which a quarter of the town’s workpeople are employed, 
the main (and mostly new) industries are rubber, general engineer- 
ing, building, wood-machining and Government service. Nearby 
are some heavy pottery works and the coalmines of South Derby- 
shire. . 

The early history of evening classes in Burton is obscure. Classes 
were held before 1900 and real progress was undoubtedly made 
after the turn of the century. Prospectuses issued in the years 1912 
and 1913 show that individual classes in quite advanced subjects 
such as Applied Mechanics, Heat Engines and Architectural 
Design were held. In the next year or two classes were grouped in 
courses, and in 1914 the present main building was opened. 

In spite of this, a decline set in. Was it because the new building 
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was hidden away behind a row of others facing the central thorough- 
fare? Was it because the construction, sound enough to last a century, 
contained only cight rooms, to which a corrugated annexe has since 
been added? More pertinent probably was the organization of the 
Municipal School of Science, Art and Commerce, as it was then 
called, into three se parate units ear h under its own part-time head. 
The need for full-time staffing-and integration of acuvities was not 
recognized at that time. 

In the early ‘twenties National Certificate Schemes were intro- 
duced and recognition was secured in neighbouring towns, but not 
in Burton. By 1939 the Burton Evening Institutes, as they had by 
then become known, were sull organized by a part-time elementary 
schoolmaster and had become completely overshadowed by the 
progressive Technical College in Derby, 

In 1940, however, a full-time principal was appointed. Student 
hours in the previous session had totalled a mere 37,000. In the 
decade to follow the volume of work increased ten-fold. There are 
now departments for engineering, commerce, building and general 
education, and courses up to Higher National Certificate stage are 
well established. The number of classes is continually growing and 
scems to be limited only by the number of temporary premises that 
can be brought into effective use. 

The rest of this article discusses some experiences during this 
period of growth which may have been distinctive and which may 
therefore have some general interest. This period, it may be re- 
marked, has fallen entirely within the wartime and post-war cra of 
shortages of staff, accommodation and equipment—an era in short 
of improvisation. It concludes with a vision of the future. 

In the summer of 1941 two Central Schools were closed and a 
Junior Technical School opened with the principal of the newly 
christened Technical Institute acting as headmaster. This made 
possible the fulfilment of a primary need for the development of the 
institution: the appointment of full-time specialist teachers. It also 
supplied accommodation available for use in the day-time 

[he Spens Report favoured the incorporation of the Junior 
Technical School in the Technical College because it recognized 
the advantages for the pupils of being associated with a major 
institution—with its teachers, its equipment and its close contact 
with industry. In Burton none of these advantages existed, and 
indeed the position was the reverse. The establishment of the schoo! 


justfied the appointment of staff experienced in industry, the 
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acquisition of the necessary accommodation and equipment and 
resulted in the establishment of close ties with industry. The last 
advantage was by no means the least. Hitherto employers in Burton 
had had no experience of the excellence of the products of a Junior 
Technical School. Having enjoyed this experience, they became 
interested in the possibilities of further educational courses for their 
apprentices, This interest was canalized by setting up a number of 
Advisory Committees. 

The existence of the Junior Technical School, which in a year or 
two, had streams for engineering, commerce and building, also 
paved the way for the development of senior classes by providing in 
its leavers the main flow of senior students. The importance of the 
strength of this flow can hardly be exaggerated. Its strength lay not 
only in the calibre of the boys and girls, and in continuity in the 
planning of the courses, but also in the loyalties established in their 
two years at School. 

To the surprise and dismay of most of those engaged in technical 
education, the Education Act of 1944 required the separation of 
Junior Technical Schools from Senior institutions. In Burton this 
was effected in the summer of 1946. Although this occasioned not a 
litthe heartburning, it proved in a very short time to be a sound 
policy. It was not without its advantages however. In the session 
1946-7, for example, there were over 100 students attending part- 
time classes in the Commerce Department. In the following session 
only half this number attended, and the primary reason was un- 
doubtedly the lack of liason with employers at school leaving follow- 
ing the separation of the Junior School. 

But undoubtedly the advantages have far outweighed the 
advantages from the point of view of the organization oi 
work. In the first place, the atmosphere of work became clearly 
defined as senior in character. Secondly, urgently needed accommo- 
dation became available. Finally, the staff were enabled to devote 
their whole energies in one direction: the development of senior 
work. 

The departure of the Junior Technical School coincided with the 
post-war demand for intensive full-time courses for ex-Servicemen. 
The gap was filled first with business training courses and then with 
Ordinary National Certificate courses in mechanical engineering 
and building. Later full-time courses for the Higher National 
Certificate in mechanical engineering were added. 


Che temporary nature of these courses gives rise to problems of 
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staffing. More teacher-hours are required, which can only be supplied 
by additional appointments or by overtime. Both solutions present 
difficulties. 

Additional staff under full employment can only, if at all, be 
obtained by the offer of permanent appointments. What happens 
when the temporary full-ume courses cease? The growth of part- 
time courses will absorb some of the redundant teaching power; but 

takes five new part-ume day courses to replace one full-time course 

In the case of the Commerce Department, this problem was met 
on the discontinuance of the business training courses by the estab- 
lishment of post-Secondary Modern courses in commercial subjects, 
for which the demand has proved such that there are now three 
separate classes each Commencing its year at the beginning of one 
of the three terms. 

A similar solution may be possible in the case of the engineering 
intensive courses which are now coming to an end: but this does not 
appear likely. In this case the addition nal tceacher-hours have been 
met quite considerably by overtime 

In teaching gencrally there ts a feeling that it is ‘“‘unprofessional”’ 
to think in terms of overtime. Rather it is felt that an assistant 
should receive an appropriate salary but that the service rendered 
for it should be that required by the institution and not in accord- 
ance with any precisely determined weekly number of hours’ teach- 
ing. In Burton this problem has been faced squarely. A full-time job 
is laid down as a specified number of hours’ teaching and all overtime 
is paid for at appropriate rates. This has worked well, in spite of the 
inevitable recording of the exact duties performed in an official 
record book. 

From the point of view of the authority the system ensures that 
full service is obtained from every member of staff, while the teacher 
knows that if he has undertaken extra work he will be paid propor- 
tionately. 

Principals of other institutions in the Midland who have heard 
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Higher Technological Education is unlikely ever to have any direct 
bearing upon its work. At the same time, for a small College, the 
conduct of a variety of intensive courses involving a sizeable adult 
full-time student body coming from all parts of the country has been 
of great value. Perhaps this can best be expressed in terms of the 
value of a good sixth form to a grammar school. The presence of 
serious senior students has undoubtedly impressed in a favourable 
way many less earnest young apprentices. Equally it has brought 
home to many local people the calibre of the teaching in this upstart 
institution in their own town. For the small college therefore the 
discontinuance of these intensive full-time courses will be a real loss. 
One wonders if, in view of the country’s continuing shortage of 
trained technical personnel, some comparable scheme might not 
well be instituted. Of its value to the men who have been through 
these courses there can be no doubt. Letters from many part students 
have testified to this. Is the peacetime conscript any less worthy of 
further education and training? Has he not lost some time from 
his training which it would be worth while not only to him but to 
the community that it should be made up? 

It has been asserted that the Burton Technical College is small. 
It has already an annual enrolment of well over two thousand, and 
the annual rate of growth has so far shown no sign of decline. For 
an educational institution a membership of this order is by most 
standards large. But there are not a few colleges with three, four and 
five times this number of students. 

When the enrolment was in the hundreds and most of the students 
had spent two years full time in the Junior Technical School the 
Principal knew most of the students by name and character. To-day 
in a growing organization in which many of the duties which he 
used to perform are delegated to heads of departments and a registrar 
his personal contacts with and knowledge of individuals is seriously 
reduced. It is probable that a similar relationship exists between the 
principal and the part-time staff in the larger colleges. 

One of the problems of any college is to meet the changing needs 
of its locality. A firm of warp-knitting machine manufacturers 
recently wanted a full-time course in “plyering’’—the use of pliers 
in adjusting needles in the machines. The need was temporary but 
urgent as it arose from an acute shortage of skilled plierers. The 
men were to receive background education as part of the course and 
there were other special reasons why this factory training was better 
done in the college. The firm supplied all the equipment and a 
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workshop was fitted up. At the end of the year, the need having been 
met, it was all dismantled and the shop reverted to its former use. 

Many of the calls on technical colleges are like that. To meet 
them requires not only flexibility of mind and outlook but also 
flexibility of organization and the opportunity of getting or making 
quick decisions. The last rests upon the system of government under 
which the college works. In accordance with the Education Act, 
1944, all secondary schools now have, or should have, governing 
bodies, but no statutory provision was made for technical colleges. 
In Burton there is a Governing Body but de jure it does not exist: the 
Town Clerk rules that Sub-Committees of the Education Committee 
cannot delegate their authority without amendment to the con- 
stitution of the whole Committee. De facto, however, it is composed 
of a number of strong and eminent local personalities and its work 
and value (nomwially as an Advisory Committee) are recognized and 
appreciated by the Education Committee. The Governors normally 
meet monthly and it is unusual if their business is disposed of in less 
than a couple of hours. 

The Governors are assisted by seven Advisory Committees which 
each meet once a term. On the recommendation of one of these 
plans for a new College were put in preparation a year or two ago. 

An important aspect of the design in the eyes of the Ministry 
is the provision of a “‘concourse’’. It is regarded as essential for the 
promotion of a corporate student life that all students coming into 
or leaving the budding shall pass through a common hall. Notices 
will be displayed there and it will become a recognized and un- 
avoidable meeting place. Adjacent to it will be the suite of rooms 
occupied by the Students’ Union. 

Until this vision of the future is realized the Students’ Union has 
the difficult task of promoting the social welfare of a membership 
which is scattered among a dozen different buildings throughout 
the town. Its chief means of communication at present is by means 
of its newspaper, the Sun (Students’ Union News 

The Union has a sound financial basis. The Education Committee 
supports it by an annual capitation grant of 2s. 6d. per student. It 


also has a home of its own in rented Sunday School premises which 


are open every weekday untl 10 p.m. and in which it runs its own 
canteen and social activities. 

The Union is largely self-governing, and it will be interesting to 
see whether the facilities of the new building increase the vigour 
with which its many activities are already endowed. 
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I. S. Turnbull 


THE FILM AND 
FURTHER EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 


SCOTLAND, perhaps the foremost pioneer of the educational film 
movement, has not been slow to develop the use of the film in further 
education, and to-day teaching bodies north of the border enjoy the 
advantages of a comprehensive organization, which includes the 
largest educational library in the United Kingdom. Any genuine 
educational body, whether it be teaching country dancing or 
accountancy, whether it be an evening continuation class or a 
university, can make use of the facilities provided by the Scottish 
Film Council and the Scottish Information Office. 

The first of these organizations is the source of most educational 
film activity in Scotland. Under its Director, Mr. D. M. Elliot, it 
sponsors production, distributes films, undertakes teacher-training, 
supports an information service, and maintains the Central Film 
Library at Glasgow. The Scottish Film Council, which has individual 
and corporate membership and corresponds roughly to the British 
Film Institute in England, is a non-profit-making concern, and, 
although it receives Government support, is not a State body. It is, 
however, the official agency for all Central Office of Information 
films in Scotland and has one of the most comprehensive film 
libraries in the world. 

The Central Film Library is, perhaps, the most impressive aspect 
of the S.F.C. organization. Its 2,500 titles make f the largest in 
the country, while the subjects range from classics of the early 
Chaplin days to Biblical “background” films, from infant teaching 
films to technical studies of surgical operations. 

The users of the library are almost as varied as its subjects: evening 
continuation classes, apprenticeship classes—much of the material 
for these is produced by commercial firms and the Council includes 
a special industrial panel—adult education centres, youth clubs, the 
Forces, technical colleges, and universities. For those users who do 
not possess a projector, the Scottish Information Office provides 


mobile units, so there is practically no organization in any part of the 


country which is outside the scope of film education, but, although 
tremendous strides have been made, full advantage has vet to be 
taken of the available facilities. 
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Efforts to encourage the greater use of the facilities have led to 
the setting up of research projects and the establishment of an 
information centre to discover what kind of films are needed, and 
to advise on how to use them. The most important development in 
this field has been the organization of an annual international con- 
ference of film educationists in connection with the Edinburgh Film 
Festival. At this year’s conference in August, a special session was 
devoted to further education, and it was seen that the problems of 
educationists in this matter were similar in most countries, the 
significant result being that it was agreed to seck a world 
co-ordinated system of research and to encourage the production ol 
a “‘catalogue of catalogues’’. 

It has long since been discovered that it no use throwing any film 
at further educational organizations; the special requirements of 
each type of body must be studied with care and understanding. It 
is not usual for two sections to have similar needs, but for the general 
evening continuation class, 1.¢. a continuation of secondary education 
outside school, the more advanced type of school film may be used. 
The body which has provided much of the driving force in the use 
of films in further education is the Scottish Educational Film 
Association which has 5,000 teacher members. 

The film has had least difficulty in winning the hearts of technical 
instructors, and most industrial traming methods rely to a consider- 


able extent upon visual aids provided by private firms, commercial 


producers, and various industrial organizations. Where there is a 
shortage of skilled instructors, the projector can fill many gaps, while 
a more recent use to which the film is being put in industry is in 
arousing apathetic workers to interest in their jobs. In the latter con- 
nection, Lord Bilsland, Chairman of the Scottish Council ( Develop- 
ment and Industry) said: “If the worker who is doing a repetitive 
job can be made to see the interest of the work as a whole by a film, 
he can then see the interest in his own job.” 

It is something of a paradox, however, that the highest plane of 
learning——namely, the university—has been one of the slowest to 
make widespread use of the film. There are several reasons for this, 
not the least of which ts the fact that there has been a shortage of 
the nght type of maternal. 

Here again it is no use throwing any kind of film at the students: 
the use of school films, for instance, merely brings the film into 
disrepute as a medium of university education, and very careful 
sclecuon must be made in choice, of subject and presentation. 
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Content and technique are most important considerations, these 
being the usual points of judgment for all university films. 

The first departments to make use of the film were the medical 
and surgical sections, for whom the medium has an obvious value. 
It has been possible to give the students opportunity for detailed 
examination of complicated operations, assisting them by a com- 
mentary, cither recorded on the sound-track or spoken by the 
lecturer, Gradually, other departments have been admitting the 
film to their curriculum either in the form of a background film to 
give a general impression of the visual aspect of such a subject as 
economics, or in the form of a direct teaching film, as in the case of 
scientific subjects. History, modern languages, and literature have all 
benefited to some extent from the film, but there is still a great deal 
of ground to cover before the fullest and best use can be made. 

Much valuable pioneer work has been done by the British U niver- 
sities Film Council and by the Scientific Film Association, and, now 
that we might consider the pioneer stage to have been passed, these 
bodies continue their work for the movement by research into the 
questions of ‘‘What kind of films do we want? How do we make them? 
How do we use them?”’ To find the answers to all these questions a 
number of people would have to be consulted and this, in the form 
of production groups, is the way which is being adopted. As one 
leading film educationist remarked: ‘‘We do not want film directors 
who think that, because they have been educated, they can teach, 
and we do not want teachers asking for the moon.”’ 

The production team, comprising the producer, the teacher, the 
writer and, sometimes, the visual-aid specialist, work together from 
the earliest possible moment in the making of the film. This brings 
about a much better understanding of all the needs and problems 
by every one concerned. Of course, this method is not employed in 
the production of every educational film, and, indeed, the system is 
really only finding its way in the university field, but in school 
education it has been proved the best and the trend there is towards 
the time in the near future when all films will be made in this way. 

At the moment, however, the universities themselves have the 
opportunity of making their own films. Much of the equipment and 
the necessary technical knowledge is already there and, so far as 
scientific subjects are concerned, there should be little to prevent 
them from so doing. The excellent suggestion has been made that 
the film should take the place of the pamphlet in the making of a 
new theory or discovery known to the world. Instead of having a 
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treatise printed in the usual way, it could be translated to celluloid 
and made available to centres of learning throughout the world. 

In Scotland, the success of experimental teacher-production 
groups has led to the establishment of the Joint Production Com- 
mittee of the Scottish Film Council and the Scottish Educational 
Film Association, the first films made under the sponsorship of which 
body have just been completed. Here the production ts undertaken 
by a commercial firm, a subject matter specialist co-operates with 
the script writer, and the Committee advise on the design of the film 
to ensure that it meets every need of the age education group for 
which it is intended. 

Included in the first schedule of the Production Committee were 
two films and about twenty “‘loops’’ on Scottish country dancing, 
which were made to meet a very wide demand, not only in Scotland, 
but also in England and overseas. Already these have been used for 
teachers’ courses with eminent success and the authoritative country 
‘ dance association has expressed satisfaction with the fact that the 
universal standardisation of the steps, which has been sought after 
in vain in the past, is now well on the way to becoming accomplished. 

The other film on the schedule merits special mention, for it is the 
first French film to be made in Scotland. Designed to meet the needs 
of third-year French pupils, it takes the form of a family story with 
natural conversation and commentary, but the script has been com- 
piled from the restricted vocabulary of pupils of that standard and 
the talking speed is also controlled accordingly. Much of the indoor 
shooting was done at the home of the Director of the French Institute 
at Edinburgh with an entirely French cast, while the exterior scenes 
were actually shot in Paris. 

The result is a film which exemplifies team production; it is per- 


fectly authentic and, to the eyes and ears.of the pupil, perfectly 


natural, yet it conforms to the exact requirements of the class for 
which it was made. These contributions make a promising start to 
the Joint Production Committee's work, but it is only a beginning 
and an ambitious programme lies ahead. As the various research 
projects publish their findings and as the film users express their 
views—this is a most important part of the work, teachers being 
asked to make appraisals of films on questionnaires—so will the 
quality of the films improve. 

Another source of educational films is to be found tn the work of 
amateurs, some of whose work reaches a very high standard in con- 
tent and presentation, and with this in mind the Scottish Film 
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Council has for many years sponsored the Scottish Amateur Film 
Festival. Several films which were Festival prizewinners have been 
accepted by educational libraries throughout the country. It is note- 
worthy, by the way, that the International Amateur Film Festival 
will be held at Glasgow in 1951. 

To enumerate even a small proportion of film activities in Scottish 
further education would be a lengthy task; suffice to say that they are 
of a varied and ever-progressing nature, such as the new scheme for 
teaching art and art appreciation in rural districts. To overcome the 
difficulues normally incumbent upon the taking of this type of 
learning to the country; a course of films and lectures has been 
chosen by the Scottish Committee of the Arts Council and these will 
be shown at selected provincial centres during the winter. 

There is also, in a slightly different field, but still under the 
heading of further education, the type of mass education undertaken 
by the film societies which endeavour to raise the standard of appre- 
ciation of the film itself. Of these, one of the most famous and oldest 
is Edinburgh Film Guild, now in its twenty-first year, which was 
responsible for establishing the Edinburgh International Film 
Festival. 

Throughout Scotland the film is taking its place, not in opposition, 
but as a complement to the book and the blackboard. 


Hugh Broadbridge 
TRANSFORMATION SCENE 


WHEN I was in my early teens, I had many interests. They ranged 
through team games, painting and drawing. They covered writing, 
natural history, gardening and all the lower forms of a boy's amuse- 
ments, home-made fireworks, cigarette cards, autographs, and 
quantities ot cheap sweets, 

During the holidays, I would chop and change from one interest 
to the next. 

When I left school, I wanted to be a Cotman, a Thorburn, a 
Stevenson, a Hobbs and a Tilden. And all in one. I had no mind of 
my own. My only visible talent was drawing, and I was given a 
chance with this. If 1 turned out to be brilliant, | would have a 
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career; if | proved to be average, I had better chuck it, because 
there would be neither money nor satisfaction in it. | was average and 
went into publishing 

This suited me well. I might get a chance to write. If I did, and 
failed, then I would still have a life among writers. The arrangement 
was that I should go through all departments and eventually become 
a director. It sounded good. I had no idea what a director directed, 
but | was confident that I could do it. 

The firm into which | was inserted was small, newish and success- 
ful. It had offices in Bedford Sereet, off the Strand, then the Harley 
Street of the publishing trade. The year was 1921. A world dreaming 
only of permanent peace was about to receive the books which came 
out of the First World War. 

My Chief had begun his publishing career with one such book, 
It was not truly a war book, but the voice of a generation that the 
wal had killed as Sure ly «As it had killed the best ot Europe's manhood. 
It was The Autobiography of Margot Asquith, Critics said it was madly 
indiscreet, it was in bad taste, it was outrageously frank. And the 
public bought it. Libraries with guaranteed subscriptions hated it. 
At a quid a time, trade price, It was an expensive immigrant. 

I] went through publishing bac kwards, from the finished book to 
the author. | was happy enough, but my first experiences of being 
confined all day in a London office began in me a yearning for the 
open air that I never lost. Fine days played the devil with my work. 
I would sit near a window and long to be away on the Downs or in 
the woods. When I stopped packing parcels and various clerking 


activiuies and went to the Production Department, things improved. 


1 was under a middle-aged Scot, with one drooping eye and the rest 


of his face screwed up to dodee cigarette smoke. He had been roughly 
quarried, but he was kindly and humorous. So much as I ever liked 
an office, it was due to him. He took great trouble to pass on his 
knowledge of good print and reproduction and binding. | had some 
dreadful ideas on production, but he was tolerant. | let myself go on 
specimen pages, played about with margins and headings. | anti- 
cipated the bled-off illustration by ten years and by accident. | 
ordered coloured tops for bound books that sometimes drove my 
teacher to profanity and shattered the estimates. The only thing |! 
really hated was this same estimating. I never solved the mystery of 
overhead charges. They always seemed to me to have an unconvinc- 
ing reason for being there at all, and, in addition, they had a spiteful 


habit of jumping in at the last moment to spoil satisfactory figures 
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and make the business run perpetually at a loss. Later, I learned that 
authors, too, found difficulty in comprehending these curious 
charges. 

I went steadily on in publishing for fifteen years and began really 
to enjoy it. I met dozens of interesting people and made friends that 
I value more and more to-day as I see less of them. We published 
Winston Churchill's History of the First World War, and | was occasion- 
ally sent down to Chartwell. 1 was still very much a junior, but | 
had some knowledge of what a printer could or could not do after 
type had been set. Mr. Churchill's demands were exorbitant and, 
while he could not be refused his alterations, he could be induced to 
adopt the easiest thing from the printer’s point of view. 

The great man would have nothing to do with the usual long 
galley proofs. He insisted on special short slips amounting to a couple 
of pages. These he treated like a first draft typescript. He cut out 
paragraphs, added others, transposed, punctuated, and occasionally 
consigned whole galleys to hell. He had the most staggering bill 
for author’s corrections that | was ever privileged to see. To me, the 
most endearing thing he did was in his-secretary’s office one evening. 
He watched her wetting the gum of envelopes with a patent tube 
that made a messy and incomplete job of it. His interest changed to 
impatience as he watched. Finally, he said: “I will show you how 
that should be done.” With a throaty chuckle, he grasped the nearest 
envelope, put out a large, pink tongue and licked it thoroughly. 
Then, just to be fair, he licked the whole of the mail. 

All this time, I was satisfied with my life, but aware that | should 
never be conspicuously successful in an office. I had married, how- 
ever, and alternative employment out of doors seemed too risky. 
1 returned to my early love of gardening. Week-ends and summer 
evenings became my most enjoyable hours. I had acquired enough 
self-control not to slack in the office when I longed for the country, 
but it did not stop me longing. 

There might have been a chance when the situation in my firm 
suddenly altered. I had grown accustomed to a smooth, though 
overlong, passage to a directorship. This was abruptly scotched. 
It had been plain for some while that the firm was not doing too well 
and that a cash transfusion would be necessary. It came. Unfortun- 
ately, the money could not be separated from the young man who 
provided it. He became a director and pulled the blind down on my 
future. 


So I had three changes in six years and began to be the Jack-of- 
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all-trades. | went as general manager to a friend who had started 
a new woman's magazine. It shone brilliantly in Fleet Seureet for a 
year and then the sale-or-return business trod out its embers, 

I then passed to the book department of a great newspaper firm, 
It was an eye-opener. All 1 knew about publishing was useless except 
for technicalities. This was big business. Books were designed to sell 
in tens of thousands as a minimum. If they hung fire, all the re- 
sources of Press advertising forced them down the throats of the 
public. 

I was astounded to find that there were rarely any outside authors. 
We not only printed the books, illustrated and bound them, but 
wrote them as well. It was magnificent, it was monumental, but it 
was not publishing. However, my one-time urge to write came back. 
I threw away pretensions and wrote to order. | do not know whether 
it was a happy chance, but the fact remains that our team could 
turn out a reliable book on any subject. We once wrote a book on 
South Africa for a South African newspaper and never had a query. 
The rare outside authors were inferior, and a lot of sub-editing was 
done. I recall one book on home carpentry which had a chapter 
beginning with the immortal words: “Take anything in the nature of 
a saw.” 

My special burden while with this firm was the present Duke of 
Windsor, It had been my job to produce an illustrated life in readi- 
ness for his Coronation. | wallowed in royalty, | wrote the captions 
for 750 photographs and I wrote heaven knows how many words of 
letterpre . And just as I finished Edward abdicated and | was 
instructed to start all over again for the new King and Queen. 

After a couple of years, 1 was offered a job in the publicity depart- 
ment of a catering firm. | discovered, too late, that it was not what it 
seemed. It was my own fault, but the place was like a prison and the 
latent longing for sea and sky and woods came back. Release came 
with the imminence of war. The firm had no illusions and lopped off 
the whole department in advance of the declaration. For the first 
tume in my life, | had been fired. 

On September 3rd 1 had another job. A friend rang me to say he 
had been appointed to take charge of air raid damage repair in the 
Midlands. He had power to appoint an assistant. Did | want to go 
with him? I went. And, in going made a choice which led directly to 
the complete alteration of my way of life five years later. 

My family stayed in Surrey and I lived for a year in a dismal 


hotel in Birmingham. But, when raiding began, our corner of Surrey 
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always attracted a bomb or two and I managed to find rooms on a 
farm near Stratford-on-Avon. That was the beginning of it all. 

The War Agricultural Committees had not got into their stride, 
and the farm did littl more than rear turkeys, owing to the inactivity 
of the aged farmer. It was no pattern to follow, but it gave me, on the 
rare occasions I could leave Birmingham, the sight and feel of land. 
It gave me, too, that indescribable state of mind that comes with a 
turning furrow. Gardeners know it as the scent of turned earth arises, 
but the plouzhing of large areas brings a queer satisfaction beyond 
that. ‘This was not my land. I was not even going to be there for 
long, but I could not have had that feeling more intimately. 

I did not think a lot about it just then. For one thing, I was too 
busy. Large air raids had taken place, and the job of keeping things 
going in a vast area of vital factories like the Black Country and 
Coventry was heavy. It was made no lighter by the strange ways of 
Government. My Chief had transferred to Cambridge a year before, 
and no successor had been appointed. I never did have one. 

In the middle of this activity, a house for my family appeared. 
I have seen many cottages in my life, but nothing like this one. A few 
miles out of Stratford-on-Avon, it was on the river's edge and could 
be reached only by a footpath about a mile in length, with two stiles 
and a gate. Water was outside, from a pump. Cooking was by 
Primus. The owner had built on a chemical closet, but, for some 
extraordinary reason, had put the entrance outside and in such a 
position that the maximum possible walk round the cottage was 
necessary. 

But there were advantages. The cottage had ecighteen-inch walls 
and every window was heavily barred. ‘That was a comfort. ‘I he isola- 
tion was unique and | was not often there. Strange people could be 
found at nightfall in the countryside of those days. Lastly, the open 
hearth of the living-room really did its work and, through two hard 
winters, we were never cold. 

Victualling the cottage was a fearsome business. No cart or hand 
trolley could be brought near the place. My wife lumped everything, 
including great weights of paraffin, on her bicycle. It meant an 
exhaustive trip of four miles each way, one of which was over the 
skimpy path. In the snows of 1940, it resembled a journey to the Pole. 

The owner of the cottage had at some time quarrelled with the 
farmer over whose land the footpath travelled, and the curse was 
apparently visited on anybody who lived there. The farmer ob- 
structed if he could, but his cowman was our friend and ally. He 
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provided our most vital need—firewood, cutting the logs and 
dragging them to the cottage by sheer horse-power. | never saw him 
unsmiling or not working. He had the cleanest cowhouse and the 
dirtiest cottage I have ever seen. My memory will retain for ever a 
picture of his living-room as I saw it one winter's night. 

I called for bread, which the baker left there for us. The outer door 
opened directly into the living-room and there was not a second’s 
pause for the impact of the scene to soften. Also, | had shut the door 
because of the black-out and had made myself part of the tableau. 

On the left was a pile of dirty clothes reaching nearly to the ceiling. 
The cowman’s wile took in washing and was a little behind schedule. 
In the centre background, the range was open and blazing red, while 
clouds of steam rose round her bent figure. No doubt it was washing, 
but it looked like the mixing of some hell-brew. The table from which 
the family ate occupied the middle of the room and the whole of their 
crockery and hollow-ware must have been on it. Dirty plates from 
forgotten meals were all over the place. There were several dubious 
saucepans, a heel of a loaf, butter papers, opened tins and, quite 
remarkable, three tea-pots. A cat was busy on one corner of the 
table, going through the programme about one meal behind the 
family. 

On the right, gleaming in the scarlet mist, was a motor bike upon 
its stand. The back wheel was turning madly and the exhaust roared 
like ten thousand devils. Its nine-inch flame just reached the wain- 
scot. In that rocking, deafening room, | had to kick the cowman to 
make him aware of me. And, when he throttled down, | realized that 
the radio had been going all the time. Our bread, however, was ready 
for us, pushed hard into the wall of dirty clothes to keep it from being 
lost on the crowded floor. 

Our cottage garden was completely surrounded by arable and 
grass, and one of the farmer's three men was usually somewhere 
near. | often talked with them and learned much of the taming of 
Warwickshire clay. My ready eyes saw the cycle of farming for the 
first time and | became intensely interested. | discussed farming with 
any friend who had knowledge of it or connection with it. All my 
longings through the years had been hazy things. Now circumstance 
had focused them and all was clear. ‘This was what | wanted; it was 
what | needed. With that revelation came, too, the welcome know- 
ledge that I would not have to take my own decision on changing a 
job. When the war ended, I should be compelled to change. And, this 
time, | knew beyond all doubt what the change would be. My wife 
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shared this enthusiasm. We bought the standard books on farming and 
many new ones as they were published. We had the nerve to plan the 
farm we wanted and arrogantly to decide that no other farm would 
suit us. Indeed, no other farm would be any good to anybody. 

It was clear to me, late in 1942, that my work in the Midlands was 
nearly finished, and | was lucky enough to be transferred to London 
and to a department nearer the heart of things. During the close 
desk work of those mid-war days, there was no time for day-dream- 
ing. But in brief leisure at home and through long nights as a warden 
to orthodox raiders and to the flying bombs, the possibility of 
becoming a farmer possessed me. Book learning continued, and it 
was specially interesting to find how my viewpoint had already 
been influenced now that we were back in our old home in Surrey. 

1 was intensely aware of fields that had always been there and 
which I had not consciously noticed before. | was aware of the crops 
on them. | observed, criticized, noted, remembered, and worked 
out what I would have done had I been the farmer in question. 
There was very little of farming value in it, but it was a useful 
preparation. It enabled me to get over the stage where a new tech- 
nical language is an obstacle to learning. | was wanting in idiom 
but I did get the grammar of the thing in those days. 

In 1944, I realized once more that I had a personal future and 
began to be nervous about it. Whatever best | may have has always 
been brought out in rush times and by jobs thrown at me without 
warning. | hate walking into a shallow sea; | can always dive into 
deep water. It seemed that I would have a long walk before the 
plunge, for, though the end of the war was certain, it might be a 
long while. 

An unexpected factor saved me from this, however. My eyes had 
been giving me a deal of trouble, which I put down to long hours of 
work in the black-out and to general overstrain. But they became 
slowly worse. The sight was unaffected, but the swollen lids made 
work a nightmare. 

1 went to a specialist, and it was soon apparent that my sight was 
all right. After that, the trouble was quickly found. I have had, all 
my life, a gland condition that, once in ten years or so, produces 
unsightly blotches on the skin. There was never much discomfort, 
but the look of the thing was pretty awful. It was certain that my 
eyelids had been chosen for the current attack. 

So | began the skin game. The great man of the day was tied up 
with the Admiralty. | took the next best and was ordered off work 
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for six weeks. By staying at home, I gave him the conditions he 
wanted and my eyes nearly recovered—but not quite. When I 
returned to the ofhice, they became worse again. | tried other doctors. 
I was injected, painted, and X-rayed. Finally, | got to the great man 
I had tried to see at the start. 

He was very terse after a thorough examination. “Get out of 
offices for the rest of your life if you can,” said he. ‘‘Work in the open 
air, sweat if you like, but, at other times, keep as cool as possible. 
Wear the minimum of clothing. Here is a prescription to help the 
present condition. Only you can cure it.’ That was how | became a 
farmer. 

As | walked back to the office, I thought to myself amazedly: 
‘I’ve wanted to be a farmer for a long ume, and now this chap tells 
me I've got to be one.’ Other outdoor jobs never crossed my mind. 
The whole business was too like Providence taking a personal 
interest in me, 


There was little time for thought after that. My release from the 


Service had to be arranged, a farm had to be acquired, my house 
had to be sold. Capital had to be sought, agents to be consulted and 
a hundred other things. Everything was difhcult, owing to the war, 
but it only made us keener. Frenzy became a joy. Here was no dim 
future to contemplate. The situation was immediate, the solution 
urgent and joyful. It could not have happened better. 

Difhiculties taded in the face of our onslaught. The house sold well; 
the Service let me go. It looked as though we would be able to 
raise enough moncy for the farm. We tried in Dorset, Berkshire and 
Sussex. Then, one grey, pouring day, with flying bombs roaring 
unseen over us, we went down to Kent. Our objective was a 100-acre 
farm described lyrically by the agent as being all in a ring fence, with 
orchards of pear and apple, acres of market-garden crops, good 
buildings, and all the rest of it. It sounded tmm, efhicient and 
attractive. 

In fact, the ring fence was a sing!e strand of rusty wire on decaying 
stakes. The market-garden crops were radishes run to seed, bolting 
lettuces and spinac h deep in chi kweed, lhe ore hards were well 
planted, of good varieties, and neglected from the day they were put 
in. Canker was rife where es had cut in, rubbish was 3 feet high and 
no trees had ever been shaped. 

Lhe buildings were as bad as the land, except for the cowshed. A 
grand old barn was well out of the vertical and the drizzle came 
coldly down through the rotting thatch. Two oast-houses were 
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little better. And yet, in spite of the filth and neglect and the awful 
day, there was something about the farm, perhaps something vital 
that survived in the very earth, given to it by long-dead farmers who 
had loved its acres. We took it. 

We took it after many visits, after a surveyor’s report and a builders 
estimate for doing the essentials, after counting our money again and 
borrowing a bit more just in case. And, in the autumn of 1944, we 
entered in and became farmers in name. Not till that moment did 
I feel the impact of the change. There was something, | believe, of a 
pioneer’s fecling in it. | had always worked for other people before. 
It had never been my worry that the business might fail and, still 
more unlikely, fail through my own endeavours. But now I was in a 
new country with new work. All that I had in the world was involved 
and my own actions could lose it all. I have had many moments of 
fear, but none was so bad as the evening when we sat down each side 
of the great fireplace and the future came out of the hissing logs to 
stare us in the face. 

The future was to-morrow. Two men would be waiting for in- 
structions in the morning. This was the middle of October. No 
cropping plan was done, no seed ordered, no implements ready. One 
hundred acres of weeds and worn-out grass surrounded us. Where 
did the non-existent plough begin? What followed it? What varieties 
of wheat and oats did well on Kentish hills? So many questions came 
crowding that they could never be wholly thrust into the background 
of a happy evening. 

With the morning, these questions answered themselves one by 
one. | had made no secret of the fact that I was new to farming, and, 
to my surprise, this proved to be my saving. I was not faced till much 
later with the stark need of issuing orders. The elder of our two men 
would say each day, as he said on the first day: “I thought you'd 
be wanting the wurzel up,” or “The seven-acre'll come roots this 
year, and I thought maybe we'd better get the dung out there.” 

He spoke always as though I had giver, him the order and he 
was merely repeating it for confirmation. He conveyed that this was 
the job to do on this day and that he agreed with me. This man had 
known hard work from early boyhood, the bitter, starving years 
between the wars, no teaching but grim poverty, and had lately seen 
his loyalty wasted by a lazy employer. Yet could his love of the soil 
and natural tact come easily to the assistance of a newcomer who, 
for all he knew, might be as bad as the last man. 

Oft the farm, | found that to throw opinions about, with only books 
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as the foundation, was to ask for trouble. Neighbours ceased to speak 
and moved quictly away. On the other hand, confess ignorance, 
ask for help, and you had to stand back to avoid the rush. They 
would offer implements, men, seed, manures and time, They would 


poke your ground with sticks, pluck blades of grass and give wise 
advice. There was no need to tell them previous cropping. They 
knew it all for years back. hey knew the special needs of each field, 


the treatment it required, the reputation of this ground for barley 
and that for wheat. 

One of these men was the District Representative on the War 
Agricultural Committee. He came, with the Area Executive Officer, 
to go over my cropping plan, that awful plan that | did not know 
how to start. Once made, I felt sure I should be contented in the 
face of long weeks of work to do. Without it, | had little idea how to 
prepare for the inevitable months of seeding, hay-making, harvest 
that would mercilessly expose my failures as each arrived. 

My ignorance was treated rather differently by these two men, but 
with the same result. They openly took it as a basis for their dis- 
cussion, referring their agreement back to me with brief technical 
explanations. It was always, “We were thinking this,” or “It seemed 
to us that... .’’ Never did they imply: “This poor so-and-so is the 
owner so we'd better let him think he’s deciding.” 


When it was all finished, the cropping plan was done and hire of 


machinery arranged ull such time as I had my own. As if by magic, 
the looming barriers were down and | had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that what lay in front of me, at any rate for the next twelve 
months, was within my powers. Because these powers depended on 
my new friends did not detract from my happiness. For, if you know 
such people to be your friends, there ts an end to your worry 

I do not know of the experiences of others new to farming. What I 
do know is that the twelve months’ grace—it was nothing less 
which those men gave me, backed by the sturdy friendship and 
loyalty of the men on the farm, gave me a chance of learning the 
job, the value of which | appreciate more and more each year. 

One or two things that have no place here may still direct whether 
or not | remoin a farmer. All that | can say now 1s that I shall never 

illingly change my lot again. | have worked harder physically than 
I ever thought it possible for me to work, but have had more content 
than from a score of office veatr 

[he farm that was derelict so recently is beginnine to raise its head 
with a vestige of its ancient grace. That is the most worth-whilce 
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feeling of all. It makes the toil of restoration almost a reward in itself. 
Had I taken a first-class farm, I might so easily have let it down. 
Except for the slogging and expense, it was much easicr to go forward 
and the work of my hands showed up brightly to hearten me. It is, 
or should be, every farmer’s aim to leave the land better than he 
found it. That, at least, I think I may do and, in the doing, be 
reckoned one day as a farmer indeed and master of one trade at last. 


RECENT BOOKS 
LireRATURE AND Psycno.ocy, By F. L. Lucas. Cassell, 155. 


Only two of the lecturers whom F. L. Lucas heard as an under- 
graduate helped him very much, though he is willing to admit that 
the fault might have been his. Probably more than half of those whose 
privilege and duty it has been to listen to academic lecturers have a 
similar story to tell and by no means all of them would be willing to 
admit that the fault might have been theirs. The reason is not far to 
seck. University lecturers are seldom appointed on account of their 
ability to communicate with their fellowmen by means of the spoken 
word. The surprising thing is that so many of them are appointed on 
the strength of what they have written or intend to write and ar 
assumed on that account to be able to speak in a clear, arresting and 
stimulating manner. The experience of generations of students 
proves that such is not the case. Indeed one would go so far as to say 
that there is a type of lecture which shouid have gone out with the 
invention of printing, certainly with the invention of the multiplicat- 
ing machines. It is that type of lecture to which speech can bring 
no overtone, or indeed undertone, of meaning; the factual lecture, 
the precise, dry, tidily marshalled lecture, the fully-fashioned, 
blue-stocking lecture, the lecture which is the same this year as it was 
last, which takes no account of to-day or to-morrow because it 
belongs wholly to the yesterday of the lecturer’s thought. F. L. 
Lucas’s lectures, here printed, are not of that type; they are good 
talk, quick frozen in print so that they emerge with little of the bloom 
rubbed off. He has the manner of saying things so that they repeat- 
edly jolt the mind into renewed attention. 

Listen to him: 


“Sentences that the theatre heard in thirty seconds should 
hardly need to be wrestled with in a study for as many hours 
except that some people care less for grapes than for spitting 
pips.” 
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“Jane Austen's admirers feel the excellence of what she did; her 
critics, the reasonable ones, see the importance of what she left 
undone. Her miniatures are exquisite; but those who pore over 
them too much may grow a trifle near-sighted.” 


His object in this book, as the title indicates clearly enough, is to 
bring some recent psychological knowledge to literary criticism. 
One of the central lectures is that on the relativity of taste which 
opens the section called “The Judgment of Literature’’. It has 
been obvious for a considerable time that the ideas of Freud if 
applied in the course of criticism of past literature would anni- 
hilate many of the judgments that have hitherto held sway. 
Take Shakespearean criticism, for example. What could the nine- 
teenth century know of Hamlet who only the conscious Hamlet 
knew? How could any pre-Freudian really get to the heart of the 
matter when discussing the perennial and somewhat artificial conflict 
between classicists and romanticists? Well, it seems to this reviewer 
that brilliant though F. L. Lucas’s lectures are, he really begins to 
bring to the psychological interpretation of some of the Shakespear- 
ean characters almost as much extraneous knowledge as did those 
indefatigable pen-pushers that went the length of writing books 
about the girlhood of Shakespeare's heroines. Lucas is not a Freudian 
but a post-Freudian apostate who attaches himself to the school of 
Wilhelm Stekel. Undoubtedly there is a very great deal of penetrat- 
ing interpretation here of Shakespeare’s imaginative power. And 
yet does the phrase “imaginative power’’ really reveal anything? 
From these lectures one gets the idea that to speak of imaginative 
power is to say nothing because all those images, situations and 
highly significant dramatic incidents in which Shakespeare's plays 
are so rich have been the work not of that busy, quick, perceptive 
man called Shakespeare consciously writing plays, but that they 
were the product of an Unconscious power in which the conscious 
arrangement did not play so very large a part. In his lecture called 
“Creation and Criticism’’ Lucas attempts to define the old-fashioned 
inspiration in terms of unconscious or pre-conscious mental activity. 
Strange that itis to an eighteenth-century writer he should turn for 
one of the most vivid descriptions of the creative process at work, to 
Dryden no less. ‘“This worthless present was designed you, long before 
it was a play, when it was only a confused mess of Thoughts tumbling 
over one another in the dark; when the Fancy was yet in its first 
work moving the sleeping images of things towards the light there 
to be distinguished, and then cither chosen or rejected by the 
Judgement.’ So it would seem that the new psychology is not so 
very new after all so far as this business of literary creation is con- 
cerned. The terms in which we try to explain inspiration nowadays 
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are different. We have the word “‘unconscious”’ for Dryden's simple 
word “‘dark’’, but it is difficult to see that any substitution of 
psychological terms makes Dryden's description of the creative 
process any clearer or less dark. 

It is this labouring at the new—or perhaps, better, the recent 
knowledge which makes Lucas’s lectures unequal. Is it really 
necessary in a lecture on Macbeth to go into considerable detail, 
grotesque detail, in describing the ritual of an obsessional neurotic 
in order to bring out the reality of the sleepwalking scene? Lucas’s 
view is this: that the knowledge which one gets of human nature 
from the study of such neuroses throws new light upon such a 
dramatic conception. Normally the sleepwalking scene is regarded 
as a brilliant piece of imaginative symbolism dreamed by a poet; 
in Lucas’s opinion this sleepwalking scene is a picture of real human 
behaviour and the scene for him gains its power because, by the 
poetic treatment, the tragic comedy which is so often found in the 
history of obsessions is transmuted by Shakespeare’s poetic handling 
into splendid tragedy. If we take the view that the true appreciation 
of any piece of writing consists of re-experiencing as exactly as 
possible what the writer experienced when he created his work, 
then we must assume that Shakespeare was even more phenomenal 
than he is often accounted to be. He really does, in Matthew Arnold's 
phrase, “‘out-top knowledge’’, because there is apparently no new 
facet of knowledge about human nature to be discovered which does 
not prove that Shakespeare really knew it all before. This is likely 
to start a new cult and a new reaction. Therefore the lectures on 
Shakespeare are the least satisfactory of this collection, but the others 
on the ethical, social and moral aspects of art, with their wit, 
allusiveness and quite extraordinary range of knowledge, are as 
engrossing to read as they must have been to listen to. 


Goopv Encusn: How ro Wrrre Ir. By G. H. Vallins. Pan-Books, 25 
Our Lanouace. By Simeon Potter. Pelican Books, 1s. 6d. 
Worps anp Trem Use. By Stephen Ullman. Muller, 7s. 6d. 


There probably never has been a time when so many books have been 
written on the writing and understanding of the English language, and 
it is even more probable that more bad English is being written now than 
ever before. Employers——not so hot at the game themselves—complain 
about the English their office staffs produce; the civil service has its own 
textbook; university and training college staffs are far from happy about 
the written work of the students, which, always of a low standard appar- 
ently, has of recent years deteriorated. A number of reasons have been 
given for this decline and fall in the standard of written English. Some say 
it is because the discipline of writing Latin verses has disappeared from 
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ASSOCIATION of AGRICULTURE 
COURSES and CONFERENCE 





Learning from the Land 
3ist March to 7th April 


At Westham House, Barford, near 
Warwick. Nature study and rural 
activities Lectures, discussions, 
study walks and visits. Open to all 
interested in the land and country 
pursuits. Inclusive fee 5 guineas 
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Training for Farming 
24th to 25th April 


A National Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Reading, organised in 
co-operation with the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further 
Education. Members of the agricul- 
tural industry, of local authorntues 
and other educational bodies are 
invited to discuss the requirements 
in further education in the agricul- 
tural industry. Inclusive fee £1 Ss 





Rural Sociology 
7th to 21st July and 
Ist to 15th September 


At Westham House Adult Residen- 
tial College, Barford. The courses 
will provide an opportunity for 
British students and visitors from 
Overseas to study a number of 
aspects of English rural life under 
the guidance of experts. Inclusive 
fee for each course 11 guineas. 








KEE EER 


Full particulars and application 
forms for all courses from The 
General Secretary, Association of 
Agriculture, 238 40 Abbey House, 
2 Victoria Street, London, 5.W 1 
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Literature 
and 

Psychology 

+ y . 

F. L. LUCAS 
Mr. Lucas, for many vears Rea- 
der in English at Cambridge, 
has used the established stan- 
dards of psychological know- 
ledge with which to examine 
many of the great figures in 
world literature, invented and 
described before these standards 
had been set down. In the light 
of what is known to-day, how 
does the conduct of Lady 
Macbeth and of Hamlet, Ros- 
mer or Hedda Gabler hold 
together? How, now, are the 
views of Plato and Emily 
Bronté? 
352 fp 


The Diary 
of a Writer 
DOSTOIEVSKY 


Translated and annotated 


by Boris Brasol 


This is the first complete transla- 
tion in Englhsh of the Diary 
which Dostoievsky wrote over 


Demy 8vo. 155. net 


a penod of exght years, during 
which time he was also writing 
The Brothers Karamazov. For the 
first time, it is poamble to see 
inside the mind which produced 
such great works as Crome and 
Punishment and The Idiot 

1,132 pf. In 2 volumes. 405. net 
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many of the more reputable schools; others say that the films and film 


strips now being more and more used in the schools stand between the 
pupils and the sheer hard work which the learning of English should 
entail, Whatever the true reason or reasons for this failure in an essential 
skill, the young people and the more modest adults have no lack of books 
to help them with their further education in this highly important subject. 

Mr. Vallins’ is a good practical piece of work—excellent value for the 
money. As it is interlarded with questions to which the answers are later 
given, it is the sort of book which the self-helping student in the cafeteria 
of education can all the more readily chew, swallow and inwardly digest. 
Grammar, sentence construction, jargon in its infinite variety, letter 
writing and spelling are the signposts on Mr. Vallins’ strait and narrow 
way towards the technical mastery of English. The bare enumeration of 
these may give the impression that the book is dry and formal, so it is as 
well to point out that there is here none of the dull plodding which one 
usually associates with those particular topics in the English curriculum. 
He includes two chapters called “Interludes for Entertainment” in which 
he analyses badly written sentences much as Graves and Hodges did in 
The Reader over Your Shoulder. These chapters are as valuable as any in 
the book. Two points of criticism: like nearly every book of its kind it 
fails to take account of a great deal of work that has been done in sem- 
antics and the author does not show as much originality as one might have 
expected in his setting of exercises. 


Professor Potter's Our Language is described by the publishers as ‘‘a 
popular study of our language—its sources, its history, its peculiar genius, 
and how it is and should be used in speech and writing’’, but it would be 
a mistake for anyone to go to this book in order to learn the technique of 
writing, for it belongs to that class of book which is nowadays usually 
known as background reading. It is most suitable for those who have 
already had the practice which a full-time education gives in solving the 
innumerable problems which the writing of English presents and who 
have at least dabbled in the history of the language. It is a pleasant 
essay for Sunday afternoon reading, a series of essays rather, with a strong 
etymological bias, and its main value will no doubt lie in directing some 
of its readers to explore some of the fuller treatments in the books listed 
in the appendix. 


If Mr. Vallins’ book neglected the semantic side of language, Stephen 
Ullman in Words and Thew Use lays semantics on with a not very skilfully 
handled trowel. [t is a long time since Dryden wrote of the ‘“‘other har- 
mony’ of prose; we have to read only the first sentence of Words and Their 
Use to see that it is elsewhere we must look for the harmonious use of words. 
“The mechanism of language can best be seen at work in a simple 
speech-situation.”’ There is sound sense in Mr. Ullman’s pages without a 
doubt; he really does give a remarkably full account of linguistics in his 











Part-time Education 
in Great Britain 
H. Cc. DENT 


A short history in which all 
the important movemeuots of 
the last 250 years are des- 
cribed. It affords an oppor- 
tunity to view the whole 
subject in historical perspec- 
tive at a time when radical 
changes are under discussion. 


Into the Breach 
LOVEDAY MARTIN 


A study of the Emergency 
Scheme for the Training of 
Teachers. 


Each Cr. 80 58 


TURNSTILE PRESS 
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FOR WORKING MEN 
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Bursaries available for 1951-52 
Prospectus and A ptlacation Form from 
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The College is an Educational Trust, 
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one hundred pages or so, but too many of those pages are marred by 
clumsy writing—‘some [words] can easily acquit themselves of several 
dozens of functions’’—or inept illustrations. If you were to give an 
example of how in a particular context a very ordinary, everyday word 
can acquire emotional overtones, which would you choose’? “lhe 
blanket of the dark’? “That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should 
close!"? ““Unto thy broken cisterns therefore go”? Dr. Uliman will have 
none of these. He chooses the word “‘wall’’, and not Tennyson's crannied 
wall, but that wall which separated Pyramus and Thisbe, and this is 
what he quotes: 


And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall . . . 
ete. 


What's more, he says that it is in “freak contexts” that such emotional 
undertones attach themselves to words. What nonsense! Otherwise poetry 
is a freak. However valuable the semantic study of language may be 
then, it obviously does not carry the secret of good writing nor the key to 
the understanding of poetry. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Visual Methods in Education, by W. L. Sumner (Blackwell, 12s. 6d 
It is very odd that so many words should be thought to be necessary to 
explain how best to explain things by means of pictures. Half of them are 
superfluous, of course, because anyone who has enough gumption to read 
the first chapter of a book like this will soon realize that he can skip a good 
deal of what is to come-——that passage, for example, which tells him how to 
hold the chalk when writing on the blackboard. However this just means 
that all the teacher needs to know about visual aids is to be found in these 
pages together with a fair amount that he shouldn’t need to be told 

In An Introduction to Contemporary Knowledge (Arnold, 45. 6¢.), Dr. C. BE. M. 
Joad sets out to give the youth of the English-reading world a per- 
spective of human knowledge as it exists to-day, or rather as it existed at 
the time of his going to Press for he has found it necessary to add a foot- 
note to the effect that the wireless talks of Fred Hoyle have introduced the 
layman to another view of the ultimate destiny of man which is—it 
now appears—to be roasted instead of frozen. Excellent discussion-lodder 
tor philosophy classes in the Sixth Form, and by no means to be despised 
by W.E.A. classes. 

From the same house comes Dr. John Leese’s Personalities and Power in 
English Education (175. 6d.) in which the story of English education from 
the early years of the nineteenth century onward is written from an angle 
new in this aspect of history. Too often educational history has been “‘blue 
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A New Selection of Recent and Forthcoming Books 


HEAVENS ON EARTH 


Mark Holloway Vustrated 145. 


The first English history of the religious and political Utopian communal 
settlements in America, 1680-1880. The validity of almost every current 
belief and convention seems to have been tested by one or another of these 
often quixotic adventurers, yet their achievements were considerable 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


INDIA SINCE PARTITION 


Andrew Mellor New map 7s. 6d. 


A lucid account of the political, economic, and geographical changes in 
India since 1947. 


FROM THE WASTE LAND 


Edward Hyams 12s. 6d. 


A writer describes his expericnces in tuming three acres of Waste Land 
a market garden and their effect on an urban mind in growing contact 
with a rural community 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
WORKING MAN 


] ry P 
Alexander Somerville Frontispiece portrait 95. Gd. 
Edited, with an Introduction by John Carswell 
Childhood in early nineteenth-century rural Scotland—a young workman 
when Trade | ism was born—a recruit in the Scots Greys——punishment 
by flogging after writing a letter to the Press supporting Retor discharge 
—a reluctant hero of Chartism—life as a politi al journalist 


ADVENTURE IN CHESS THE FACE OF SPAIN 


*Assiac’ tos. 6d. Gerald Brenan its 


HERMSPRONG LAMIEL 


Stendhal or. 6d 


Intreduction and translation by 
Int oduction by Vaughan Wilkins Tr. W Karp 


Robert Bage tos. 6d 


TURNSTILE PRESS 
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book” history. Dr. Leese shows the men behind the blue books. The 
result is a fascinating history of school inspction and school inspectors, 
There is so much new in the book that to jadge it fairly would require a 
great deal of research, but no research is needed to express the opinion 
that Dr. Leese has done with great care and skill a job which was so much 
worth doing that it is strange it had not been done before. 

The Face of Spain, by Gerald Brenan (Turastile, 155.), although not a 
specifically educational book, would by no means be out of place in the 
contemporary affairs section of a college library. It is part travel journal, 
part political interpretation. The author knows Spain inside out, and 
what’s more has a style which most happily catches the spirit of place 
and the characters of people. Any college which has a library and which 
has Spanish in its curriculum would do well to add this to the background 
reading shelf. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Proxorieyv. Peter aAnp THe Wor. Wilfred Pickles and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Markevitch. H.M.V. Cyog6-8. 


This happy combination of words and music is particularly well 
recorded here. Wilfred Pickles gets so thoroughly into it that in many 
houscholds these records will undoubtedly be known as “Wilfred and 
the Wolf”. The orchestra plays its part well, 


ScuuMann. Erupes SympHonigurs. Moura Lympany. //.31.). Cgo51-3. 


A clear and polished performance, well recorded. A touch of idio- 
syncrasy here and there, but this occurs less often than is usual in per- 
formances of this work. The sixth side gives Moura Lympany’s interpreta- 


tion of Vogel als Prophet. 


SCHUMANN. FRAUENLIEBE UND Lesen. Elisabeth Schumann. H/.A\0.V. 
DBSq567 and DBq568-9. 


Elisabeth Schumann’s magic remains. The old spontaneous vivacity 
comes through here side by side with the sincere interpretation of mood 
which has so often charmed us. But what went wrong with “An rocinem 
Herzen’? Here the recording apparatus, admirably faithful until then, 
suddenly refused to co-operate, That problem could easily have been 
solved by the engineers. It is not'so easy to solve the mystery of why an 
issue that was elsewhere so good should have been put on the market with 
such a flaw. Throughout Gerald Moore accompanies with the artistry 
ois never quite pe ssible to take wholly for granted. 
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THE 
TEACHING OF 
SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


, 


JAMES HEMMING 
With a foreword by 


SiR CYRIL BURT 


Mr m g gives the function 
of Social Studies as ‘that of reveal- 
ing to the child where he ts in time, 
space and society, and the relauon- 
ships that link the present with the 
distant, and personal and national 
life with the lives and cultures of 
other men and women elsewhere 
in ume and space.’ What more 
could a wise teacher want?” 

L. J. Cheney in JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 
Second Edition 6s 


THE SCHOOL 
LOOKS 
AROUND 


’ 


E. LAYTON and 
J. BLANCO WHITE 


This book examine, the local sur 
vey method as a arst-hand link 
between schools and the outside 


world. It describes how surveys of 


local history and geography, and 
{ the workings of the present-day 
community, stimulate the natural 
nguisitiveness of young people 
give their classroom work new 
cogency , and help them to become 
better ciuuzens 


Secand Edition %. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 


6 & 7 CLIFFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.1 











The Origin 
of the Earth 
W. M. SMART 


This book comes opportuncely 
at a time when there is general 
interest in new theories of 
cosmology and cosmogony. It 
does for the uninstructed reader 
what Jeans did as a pioncer 
twenty years ago. Professor 
Smart has no sensational spec- 
ulations to offer; his book sets 
out the facts clearly and coolly, 
and expounds without prejud 
ice the various theories put 
forward to explain them. 

125. 6d. net 


The Growth of 
Physical Science 
SIR JAMES JEANS 


The late Sir James Jeans did 
not live to see this last book in 
print. Since its first publica- 
tion in 1947 reviewers and 
readers have pointed out vari- 
ous minor errors. These have 
been corrected in the second 
edition The book traces the 
history of physics from the 
earliest umes 1Ss. net 


The Pronunciation 
of English 
DANIEL JONES 


An acoount of the phonctics 
of the language, mainly for 
teachers and students of spoken 
English 10s. 6d 


CAMBRIDGI 
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MEN, WOMEN—AND BOOKS 


have been co-workers in making the Further Education movement 
one of the most valuable of all contributions to modern British 
citizenship, and teachers who have devoted themselves to this work 
pay tribute to the invaluable aid given during the last forty years 
by the HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, which—as sales prove 


—is now more highly valued than ever before. 


Such recent additions as G. N. Clark’s THE WEALTH OF ENGLAND, 
T. S. Ashton’s THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, and C, V. Wedgwood’s 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE are acknowledged as 
little masterpieces of learning, exposition, and style—while at 55. 


net cach they are also masterpieces of economy. 


A prospectus of the series, giving the full list of titles, can be 


obtained from your bookseller, or on application to us. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE (20), WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 





